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FRIDAY, JULY 21. 





MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION. 








Reports and Discussions. 


We continue this week our summary of the discussions 
tad and the reports and papers presented at the recent con- 
vention of the Master Mechanics’ Association. 


CAST-IRON FOR LINKS AND BLOCKS. 


The following question was submitted by Mr. Fry: ‘Is 
cast iron a safe metal for links and link-blocks?”’ 

_ THE PRESIDENT: I want to make a speech on that sub- 
ject—yes. 

Mr. WILDER: It has been our practice for the last eight 
or nine years to use cast iron for blocks ey. and for the 
past two years we have been using a cast iron Jink, and for 
about a year past we have been making those links of cast 
iron and chilling the inside face, and so far I have never 
known a link to break, and I find the wear is very much 
better than with wrought-iron links, case hardened. 

Mr. Paxson: We have a class of engines, which we call, 
I think, Class E, which have cast-iron links with chilled 
faces and cast-iron blocks. We have never had any trouble 
with them. Whatever breakage they bave had, was 
breakage which I think would have occurred with the 
wrought iron link. 

Mr. WILDER: We make the cast-iron link to take the 
place of the wrought-iron link in every way. We use them 
on all classes of our engines, wherever we are building new 
ones, and in all cases where we have to put in new links we 
have put in cast-iron links, 

Mr. RicHARDS: We have used cast-iron iinks for 28 years 
ona good many engines. I never had one fail, excepting 
where some other part broke first. They are very little 
heavier than wrought iron. When the locomotives are 
thrown away, the links are sometimes used for another pair 
of engines. : 

Mr. WILDER: I have put up engines with cast-iron links 
and blocks on one side, and wrought-iron in the ordinary 
way on the other, and after two years wear there would be 
aperceptible amount of lost motion in the wrought-iron 
block and link, while the cast-iron links did not need repairs 
of any kind. 


STANDARD WIRE GAUGE. 


The report of the Committee on this subject was printed 
in the Railroad Gazette of June 30, page 391. 

Mr. Fry: If I understand the recommendation right, it is 
simply this: That m specifying sheet or wire we state ex- 
actly what we want. If we want half an inch thick we 
say half an inch thick, and so on; and there is no room for 
doubt as to whether we mean Birmingham wire gauge, or 
Stubb’s wire gauge or some other wire gauge. Unless some 
gentleman can show us that there are differences that can- 
uot be measured; or that there is some insuperable objection 
to ordering metal in that way, the good, sound common 
sense of the recommendation is such as [ think will commend 
itself to us all. 

Mr. Fiywnwn: I think it is essential that we adopt some gauge 
to be known as the American Standard Gauge. You can 
call it the American Micrometer Standard Gauge, or give it 
the name of this Association; and whatever the gauge is, it 
ought to be well published to the American world at least 
that that is the standard gauge of America. Because if you 
do not so publish it, that old system will still be in existence, 
and it is extremely necessary that we should get those en- 
gaged in the manufacture of sheet iron to recognize that as 
the standard gauge of this country. We will thus do away 
with Stubbs’ wire gauge, the Birmingham wire gauge and 
all those gauges, and adopt a system of measuring exactly 
the thickness you want the iron. 

The only thing I want to impress upon the minds of the 
members of the Association is this, that such a course should 
be adopted as will make the gauge decided upon the standard 
gauge of the country. 

Mr. Brices: On the micrometer gauge is a little column 
upon which are divisions, and each division represents +335 of 
an inch, or 5, you may term it. On this standard is a little 
revolving cylinder, on the bottom of which are divisions. 
You will find twenty-five divisions on that little cylinder. 
You turn that one division, and that lifts the screw exactly 
the one-thousandth part of aninch. A person havinga very 
good eyecan turn up a half of that and get a most accurate 
measurement of one two-thousandth of an inch, and so on 
less than that. It is as simple ascan be; you cannot make a 
mistake. You have a little set screw there which you can set 
to as fine a gauge as you want to work to. After a certain 
amount of wear has taken place, the mode of adjustment is 
to bring the zero mark around to a line, and it is just as good 
after ten years ordinary use as it was the day you got it. 

Mr. Fry : I suppose if we decide to order iron by measure- 
ment it would be at the option of the rolling mill to take 
any measuring machine they liked. If we ordered iron a 
thousandth of an inch thick, and the manufacturer gave us 
iron a thousandth of an inch thick, it would make no differ- + 
ence whether he measure! it by a two-foot rule or an 
ordinary gauge, if he could prove that be gave us iron a 
thousandta of an inch thick. But if we know there is au 
accurate measurement easily obtainable, and we order our 
iron by measurement, we can then, in case any misunder- 
standings spring up, easily settle them. 

Prof. SmirH : I have had experience in ordering several 
thousand tons of plate iron. soon learned that I had to 
order it by specifying the weight per square foot, telling 
them that I would not pay for any more. 

Mr. Brice : In our report are shown the differences in 
the same gauge all over the country. One man may have 
a gauge that he uses twice a week; another may bave a 
gauge of the same kind that he uses fifty timesa day ; how 
are you to prove which of those gauges is the truer. The 
object is to have something that is positive, let it be called 
a gauge or a measure or what "boo please. : 

A MEMBER: Only last week I was ordering some copper 
to place around some flues. I ordered sixteen copper and 
it went into my gauge easily at eighteen. Mine was a com- 
paieney new gauge and theirs was a gauge which they 

ad been using in the store for iron and copper and wire 
for fifteen or twenty years probably. They were both 
Stubbs’ gauges. Probably the siges between 16 and 18 were 
the oues that had been used the most. 

Mr. SETCHEL : It seems to me that to adopt any particu- 
lar gauge leaves the matter where it was before. The 
gauges may not be right; but the thousandth part of an 
inch is the thousandth part of an inch, and if we say toa 


will adopt that as a unit of measurement and order by it, 
and that settles the matter for all time. 

The 1ecommendation of the committee was accepted and 
adopted by the Association. 

STANDS FOR BOILER ATTACHMENTS. 

The PRESIDENT introduced this subject by calling atten- 
tion to Mr. Forney’s suggestion, made at the Providence 
meeting last year, that it was desirable to reduce the num- 
ber of holes in boiler heads,and to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, the escape of steam into the cab in case of accidents. 
He added that Mr Powell had designed a steam gauge 
stand, with injector cocks, steam gauge cock, blow-cock, 
brake-valve cock and oil cocks, all in one casting. 

Mr. Houston: I designed for my own use a stand to 
perform the same purpose that that-does. It has a valve 
closing upward, with ascrew stem running down, and _ the 
valve is opened by drawing down the stem. The disposition 
of the metal in the stand is such, that they break off in case 
of accident just below the valve stem. 

Mr. JoHANN: We introduced a valve and constructed the 
attachments in such a way that in case of accident it has to 
break ata certain point, that point being made the weakest 
part of it. In the case of a rear collision where the caboose 
got on top of the engine and took the cab off and took this 
stand with it, the valve acted so instantaneously that there 
was no disfigurement of the boiler head from steam or 
water. 

BEST POSITION OF CHECKS FOR PUMPS OR INJECTORS. 


THE SECRETARY read a question submitted by Mr. Wood- 
cock: ‘‘In what part of a locomotive boiler should checks be 
Meco’ either for pumps or injectors to produce the best re- 
sults?’ 

Mr. Woopcock: I believe in uniformity as far as we can 
reach it. Every one of us must have noticed the different 
positions in which the checks are placed on our boilers. — I 
ask this question of t wh»? have had experience in this 
line, merely to get at the point where we can get the best 
results. Our injector men tell us to make the branch pipes 
as short as we can—some of them at least. The practice is 
various. The check has been placed forward of the first 
cross; in the centre seam of the first sheet next to the slope; 
on the leg of the fire-box, and in other parts. 

The PREsIDENT: I would like toask if there is any mem- 
ber who has had experience with putting water into the leg 
of tke boiler from the injector, and if so, if he has ex- 
perienced any injurious results. I can say, gentlemen, that I 
see one objection which I think is a very serious one, on a great 
many of your Western roads that have lime water to use in 
introducing water any where near the fire-box. I suppose 
it is a fact that the greatest amount of lime deposit is about 
the entrance of the water into the boiler when it first strikes 
water and heats it up to a point where it precipitates the 
lime. That lime will adhere to anything it touches. Con- 
sequently it might be bad practice to introduce water near 
the furnace. If it is better to introduce the water forward, 
it is well to know it. If it is not, we can by putting it back 
save pipes from breaking from vibration. In fact, itis 
almost impossible to fasten them so that they will not 
vibrate, and it would be better to shorten the pipe if it can 
be done with safety. 

Mr. Fry: I believe there are two reasons for putting the 
water in at the front end ot the boiler that have weight with 
our locomotive designers. It is evidently convenient to put 
it into the front end when we have pumps, but in addition 
to that, it is considerably better to put cold water in at that 
portion of the boiler where the heating surface is coldest, so 
that the differencesin temperature might he greatest and 
the best effects in radiation might be produced. I am under 
the impression that has had great weight with those who 
have considered the best place to put the check. When I 
was last in England an American master mechanic, Mr. 
Wuséell, the Superintendent of the works at Crewe, called 
my attention to a method of putting the water into the in- 
jector, which does away with the long copper pipes 
and obviates the making of a hole in the front 
end of the boiler, which Mr. Forney has called 
our attention to, as being a very bad practice, and at 
the same time delivers the water where we want it. This 
method is to put the check on the back head and to carry a 
pipe over the crown sheet and deliver the water about where 
we deliver it now. Thisis a very cheap arrangement, and 
keeps the pipe out of sight. 

Mr. Hayes: In 18521 built a number of engines and in- 
troduced the water at the back end of the boiler with the 
pipe running inside, but I found that the pipes soon became 
filled up with deposit, and when I brought the engines into 
the shop to examine them I found the pipe lying down in 
the bottom of the boiler and we had to abandon it and run 
the pipes forward on the outside, and I think you will find 
that that will be the result to-day if you use water strongly 
impregnated with lime. 

WELDING TUBES FOR LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS. 
The PRESIDENT proposed the question ‘‘ What is the best 
method of welding tubes for Locomotive Boilers ? and said 
that he still welded by hand,but was anxious to know about 
the machines which had been devised for the aon \ aa 

Mr. Fry had seen in use two machines for welding boiler 
tubes. One is a steam hammer, in the shops of the Chica- 
go & Grand Trunk Railway. This has been in use for five 
years constantly, does it’s work rapidly, and so well that the 
hydraulic test has been dispensed with for tubes welded by 
it. There is also a considerable saving in the use of it over 
hand welding. The other machine is in the shops under the 
charge of Mr. Sedgley. It isa roller. It seems to be just as 
economical and efficient as the hammer. 

Mr. SEDGLEY: We have used a welding machine for two 
or three years. It does all the work, cuts the tube off, 
scarfs it and welds it. It will weld about 100 tubesa day 
at a cost of probably two and one-fourth cents per tube for 
labor. The work isso well done that no hydraulic test is 
applied 

Mr. Prescott: We are using a machine like that used by 
Mr. Sedgley. We have welded 220 tubes with it in a day. 
The cost is but seven cents a flue to take it out, cut, weld 
and replace it. The work is very well done. 

Mr. Fry: The cost per tube given me for the steam ham- 
mer was also seven cents. The machine is probably not in 
the market. 

Mr. Prescott: The machine I spoke of is sold for $600. 
Mr. Hackney: I have two of those machines (the rolling 
machine ?) in use and all that has been said of them I can 
endorse. 

Mr. SEDGLEY: The machine is made in Cleveland. I wiil 
will be glad to give infor mation about it at any time. 


WEBB’S COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVE. 
(Summary of paper read by Mr. David Joy, of London, Eng.) 


tives as it has been carried out by Mr. Webb, the Chief Su 





much practical attention. 
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port to found an opinion as to the probable duration of the 
coal supply. I do not remember the exact figures, but the 
date of the exhaustion of the supply appeared to be uncom- 
fortably near. 

In presence of this contingency it is no wonder that de- 
vices innumerable have been before the English public 
claiming to accomplish all that was required in the way of 
economy, but on the principle of the survival of the fittest, 
our English locomotives have retained nearly the old form 
in which they appeared 30 or 40 years ago. 

The experiments made in France and Germany in the com- 
pounding of locomotives have been before you in the me- 
chanical papers. My province is to'tell you all I can of 
what has just been done in England, and then to answer 
any questions that may arise thereon so far as [ am able. 

About tbree years ago, when I first introduced my valve 
gear to Mr. Webb, he told me that he proposed to build a 
compound locomotive, with a view of economizing the con- 
sumption of fuel, basing his expectations on the great savin 
that has in recent years been made by the introduction o 
the compound system for the engines at sea. 

With very cautious and measured steps has the investiga- 
tion of the question and the designing of the details been 
carried out, resulting in the engine of which blue prints and 
ee are now before you. 

Of this engine and the peculiar object aimed at Ww the 
divergence in its construction, ordiuary practice, will 
now endeavor to give you a short but I hope clear descrip- 
tion. 

If you are at all acquainted with the standard express 
engine of the London & Northwestern Railroad you may 
fairly say on first sight of the photograph before you that 
the new engine has been a very slight departure—in ap- 
pearance at least—from the standard type. Such in reality 
is the case, and this is a great advantage, the real differ- 
ence being in one of total alteration of principle. 

But as zu will readily see, if with the altered principle 
the details can to a large extent be retained, the change is 
not such a one as to prohibit or in fact militate against the 
introduction of the new principle. 

In the new engine the same boiler, wheels, frames, and to 
a large extent valve gear and other details are retained. 

Now to describe the engine.’ As I have said she has the 
outward appearance and wheel bearing of the ordinary four 
coupled express engine. Only the trailing pair of wheels 
are not coupled to the driving wheels (using the usual nomen- 
clature) but are driven independently by a pair of outside 
cylinders 1114 in. diameter and 24 in. stroke, These are 
fixed to the outside frames just in front of the driving- 
wheels, where the sand boxes are usually placed. The motion 
bars are carried back beyond the driving wheels toa bracket 
from the frame, and these carry the valve and reversing 
gear, which is of the Joy type. 

This pair of wheels so driven have their cranks set at 
right angles, and so far we have an outside cylinder engine 
with single drivers behind the fire-box, but the exhaust 
steam from these cylinders is passed through a receiver 
formed of copper pipes surrounding the inside of the smoke- 
box, where it takes up the waste heat from the tubes and 
then passed to the low pressure or expansion cylinder, the 
dimensivns of which are 26in. in diameter and 24in. 
stroke. This cylinder is placed in the usual position for 
inside cylinder, viz.: under the smoke box, and by a single 
throw crank drives the middle or driving wheels, the Joy 
valve motion being here also used. 

Thus both pairs of wheels are independently and sepa- 
rately driven, and thus are combined ali the advantages of 
the coupled engine with its disadvantages, and all the 
advantages of the single engine without the disadvantage 
of its liability to slip. In fact, for all practical purposes, 
you have two single engines — by the steam between 
them and by the rails beneath them. You also save the 
coupling rods, with a]l their attending evils, the liability to 
break at high speeds, rigidity and harshness in running 
around curves, causing skidding of either inner or outer 
pair of wheels, and so aiding friction, the great source of all 
wear and tear and the prime cause of the necessity of 
repairs. 
ext, as to the han‘ling of the engine. This is practi- 
cally not different from that for the ordinary engine 
There is not the least difficulty in starting, as the two high- 
pressure cylinders have their cranks at right angles, so far 
as the engine is in the position of an ordinary locomotive; 
but there is in addition a valve at the command of the 
engine-runner by which he can at will admit live steam 
direct to the low-pressure cylinder, thus giving him three 
cylinders to start with, though this is not found to be at all 
necessary. . Meanwhile the first exhaust from the high- 
pressure cylinders passing at once to the low-pressure cylin- 
der on the enlarged area of piston, the full power of the 
— is at once developed. 

‘his power being divided between the two pairs of wheels, 
there is no more tendency to slip than with the ordinary 
four-coupled engine with the same weight on the wheels; 
indeed, much less, for continuous slipping is checked by 
each set of cylinders controlling the other; thus, if the 
wheels driven by the high-pressure cylinder slip, they at 
once, exhausting into the low-pressure cylinder, check 
themselves by back pressure, while the surplus power thus 
passed over to the low-pressure cylinder, if enough to cause 
slipping, quickly exbausts that pressure, and thus a balance 
is secured, and both sets pull equally, the action taking 
place being really an automatic preventive of slipping. 

We now arrive at the main object in the designing of this 
engine, namely, the saving of fuel, which, as I have said, is 
with us a precious commodity. 

When I left ngland at the end of May last, this engine, 
after seme desultory general work, had been working con- 
tinuously during the month of April running the Irish mail 
on the London & Northwestern Kailway, the train usually, 
from its speed, called the ** Wild Irishman,” and scuring to 
the e:d of April about 7,000 miles. Its daily work from 
Crewe to London and back is about 336 miles. The average 
lcad on the up journeys is 8.3 carriages of the London & 
North western large 6-wheel type, each weighing about 12 
tons, or without engine or passengers about 100 tons, On 
the down trip, the average load was 11.2 carriages, or about 
134 tons. 

The greatest load the engine has taken was 16 carriages, 
equal to a total load with engine of 260 tons (English), run- 
ning at Northwestern Railway speeds, the figures of which I 
regret not to have with me, but which are not much under 
Great Western Railway speeds, the quickest of which is the 
‘*Flying Dutchman,” 76 miles in 87 minutes. 

The average consumption for the month, including light- 
ing fires, was 28.2 Ibs. of coal per mile, as against the 





Gentlemen: My sutject is the Compounding of Locomo- | 


perintendent of Motive Power of the London & North- 
western Railway Co. The question of coal or coke con- 
sumption has with us in England always been a very serious 
one, so that all devices for economizing fuel have received 


ordinary engine minimum of 30 lbs. per mile doing the 
same work. 

This, I think, may well be considered a satisfactory result 
for a first month’s working, for we may well assume that 
under such circumstances the best result attainable has not 
been accomplished. 

MAXIMUM WEIGHT ON DRIVING WHEELS. 

The SECRETARY read a question proposed by Mr. Wilder : 

‘‘What is the Maximum Limit of weight to be allowed per 





u Undoubtedly many of vou are aware that in England a | wheel for Locomotives ?” 
manufacturer that we want a piece of sheet a thousandth | few years ago a commission was appointed to investigate; Mr. Howarp Fry would try to present the views of Mr. 
part of an inch, it must come that way. We simply say we ! and report upon the coal fields of England, and on this re-! Wilder, who was not present, He believes there is a certain 
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weight on the driving wheel which is occasionally reached 
in practice which is so detrimental to the tires of the driving 
wheels that the engines only have to stand still long enough 
and the tires will be worn out out, and that it is an ex- 
tremely important thing for those designing locomotives to 
be aware when that point is reached. I think Mr. Wilder 
is of opinion that that point has been reached in the practice 
in America, and that engines now in existence are rapidly 
wearing out their tires in standing still. This, of course, 
is a very exaggerated statement of his views, but undoubt- 
edly there is a very important principle underlying it. 

The question is, whether, when we reach the limit of 
elasticity in the metal, the tires, and of course the rails, do 
not wear very much more rapidly than when we keep just 
inside the limit. If I may illustrate the question in another 
way, there is an impression that a piece of iron may be 
stretched, may be strained, a very great many times, al- 
most up to its elastic limit, without doing it serious injury: 
but, a very few pounds added to the strain applied to the 
iron will give it a permanent injury. The question is then, 
is there a certain weight we can p upon our tires which 
will permit the tires to do good service for a length of time, 
and is there a very slight addition of weight we can place 
upon our tires which will very rapidly wear them out ? 

Mr. WILDER, New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad: 
The maximum weight allowed on the driving wheels of 
locomotives varies very much upon different roads. Upon 
our road the limit which our Chief Engineer almost insists 
upon our keeping is 13,000 pounds, 12,000 pounds being the 
preferable amount. In building our consolidation engines 
we have put only 11,000 pounds on a single driver, and, if 
we can be allowed to place as they are doing now in many 
instances as high as 17,000 or 18,000 pounds upon a driver, 
we can build engines to do the work required with a less 
number of wheels, and it isa point we should ascertain as 
soon as possible. 

The PRESIDENT: I think it is nct unusual at all to get 
from eight to nine tons per wheel in English practice. Now, 
if eight tons, for instance, can be carried on a wheel safely 
and without detriment to the wheels, tires or track, it 1s 
ba | ety that we should know it. 

r. WILDER : I meant to say, if [ did not, that they are 
already building engines on different roads, notably on the 
Reading road and also on the Pennsylvania road, which have 
eight to eight and a half tons—16,000_ or 17,000 pounds— 
upon a single driver. Some time ago (probably the mem- 
bers of the Association remember it) a paper was published 
by Mr. Chanute, Chief Engineer of the Erie road, upon the 
foot-prints of a locomotive, in the Railroad Gazette, in 
which he showed diagrams of the spot or point of bearing 
as taken by putting tissue paper with a little manifold 
paper under a driving wheel. It showed that the amount 
of bearing that the driving wheel had upon the rail did not 
exceed over a tenth of a square inch. That would show that 
the pressure = that point, if we had 12,000 pounds on 
the driving wheel, would be 120,000 pounds to the square 
inch. Bessemer steel wil] take a permanent set at about 150,- 


000 epee and with 12,000 pounds on the driving wheel we 
would then be within 30,000 pounds of the elastic limit. Of 


course, as the metal gave way the point of bearing would 
become larger until it arrived at a point at which it would 
sustain the load; but, at the same time it would give the rail 
a little permanent set (it might be very slight), but by con- 
tinually increasing that weight we would soon destroy 
the cohesion of the molecules of the rail and they would 
peel off. I think pes will find that on all these driving 
wheels, where we have got over 12,000 pounds, we have an 
excessive wear on them. 

Mr. SEepGLEY: I have always supposed that about 
12,000 pounds was the limit fora road on which the rails 
did not exceed seventy pounds to the yard. Experience 
has led me to believe that your road must be very well bal- 
lasted and very well tied, to exceed that, particularly if you 
are running fast trains. 

Mr. DurGIn, Rhode Island Locomotive Works: A few 
months ago I placed an engine on the New York & New 
Haven road, and it has been in constant use ever since. I 
examined it the other day and it showed the best results. 
They stated that they would not have a pound taken off it 
under any consideration. Those wheels have eleven tons on 
each pair, 88,000 pounds on the four wheels. We have 
been putting out passenger engines in the last year, running 
from fifty-eight to sixty and sixty-four thousand pounds. 
We have one passenger ho geo running now, which is run- 
ning sixty-two and a half miles in one hour and fifteen 
minutes, making one stop. It has 62,000 pounds on the 
drivers, and I cannot see any perceptible wear on that more 
than on the others. 

Mr. Fry pointed out the fact that with the increase of 
weight on driving wheels there has been ap extraordinary 
decrease in the cost of transportation. The decrease in 
wages seems tohave more than counterbalanced extra wear 
of tires and rails. Whatever the relations of cause and 
effect, it is interesting to note that these changes have come 
together. He gave some weights from actual practice: On 
the Erie 26,000 Ibs. per pair of wheels; on the Pennsylvania, 
32,500 Ibs. per pair of wheels; on the Central of New Jer- 
sey, 31,500 Ibs. ; on the Reading 34,000 Ibs.; on an English 
railroad (Great Northern ¢) 40,320 Ibs., and on the engine 
mentioned by Mr. Durgin 44,000 Ibs. per pair of driving 
wheels. It would be interesting to know how fast the 
tires wear with these loads, 

Mr. F. M. WILDER: Mr. Fry’s remarks would convey the im- 
pression that the diminished cost of transportation was in 
some way connected with the increase of weight on the 
driving wheels. The maximum weight on a pair of drivers 
on our road (Erie) is, as Mr. Fry has stated, 26,000 pounds. I 
do not think thata more remarkable showing of the decrease 
of the cost of handling freight can be shown than by one of 
the tables of the annual report of the Erie road. As I remem- 
ber, sixteen years ago, the amount we received per ton per 
mile was two and a half cents or about that; the cost of 
handling was one and a half cents or very near it. Last 
year the amount received per ton per mile was eight-tenths 
of one cent and the cost was about five-tenths; showing a 
decrease of 66 per cent in the cost in 16 years. We have 
not increased the weight on any single point on our driving 
wheels. What we have put into service is the consolidation 
type of engine, putting on more drivers to keep the weight 
per wheel down to our limit. 

Mr. Woopcock, Central Railroad of New Jersey: Mr. 
Fry referred to our road as having considerable weight on 
our driving wheels. I will say that one of those engines 
has run for a little over a year. I have not noticed anything 
in the way of unusual wear about those engines. I think 
the quality of the tire has a good deal to do with the wear. 
I have uoticed, on some of our lighter engines, that they 
usually have more wear than those referred to as having 
the excessive weight. 

Mr. Durarn : I wish to state that on a double end switch 
engine used on the New York & New Haven road, at the 
Harlem River, there is 88,000 pounds on four wheels, 
64,000 pounds is the heaviest road engine we have; 
they vary between 58,000, 60,000 and 61,000 

The PResIDENT: There is another large item of saving, 
that is the matter of fuel. I think that any one who has 
made the careful experiment will bear me out in the state- 
ment that a large engine burns no more, or very little more, 


working to her full capacity, than a small engine working 
to her full capacity. 

Mr. Fry : Confining ourselves more closely to the q:es- 
tion of tires for the time, Mr. President, the large engines, 
as pointed out by Mr. Wilder, are not excessive in their 
weight on the. tires; their weight can be distributed 
over four or five pairs of tires. I believe, in some 
cases, six pairs have been placed on very heavy 
engines. Itis when heavy passenger service has to be done at 
a high rate of speed, that it becomes important to know how 
far we can go in putting weight on a pair of wheels. Very 
few of us would like to run our consolidation engines at a 
mile a minute, and, yet, it becomes necessary to haul passen- 
ger trains at that rate of speed; and, if a large passenger 
train has to be hauled and is divided into two, of course, the 
cost of hauling those passengers is double. Just as we have 
been consolidating our freight trains, so the tendency is now 
on our passenger roads to consolidate passenger trains. 
It is interesting to note that with the exception of the switch- 
ing engine, spoken of by Mr. Durgin, the other engines that 
were mentioned by him as naving heavy weights upon their 
wheels were all passenger engines. A few years ago, if we 
wanted to run trains at that speed, we had to run them in 
two or three sections where we now put them inone. 

DRIVING BOXES. 

The PRESIDENT: [ have one question: ‘‘ What is the best 
form and material for the construction of driving boxes?” 
presented by L. T. Lyne, one of our associate members. 

Mr. LyNeE: The difficulty I find with all the usuai methods 
of fitting driving*boxes is, that-however carefully the brasses 
may be fitted and placed in the casting, the casting is spread 
open so that when the brass is bared the casting closes in. 
After the casting is all fitted up and the driving box is ready 
be placed on the axle, it has closed in, in some cases, 1 have 
found athirty-second of aninch. The brass when new is from 
an inch to an inch and a quarter in thickness, and as that 
wears down, the box keeps closing iv. And in driving boxes 
from under an engine, that have run three to three and a 
half years, I have seen the castingscome together very nearly 
the sixteenthof aninch. The resultof all this is that when 
the casting closes it, it makes a bad fit in the jaws, and 
causes a very disagreeable pouading and is very detrimental 
to the working of the engine. I understand that upon some 
roads a composition driving box has been used, for instance 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, where the driving box is 
made of solid composition, and is bored at first and fitted to 
the axle. After it has run and lost motion accumulates, the 
journal isslotted out and two pieces of composition are dove- 
tailed in on either side of the crown of the box. The space 
between is filled with Babbitt metal; that is bored out and 
the box is riveted and planed upon the outside. Now it 
strikes me that this is a much better method than the ordinary 
style of cast-iron box. On some of the best engines I have 
seen in this country the flanges on these driving boxes have 
been broken off, so that shoulders are worn upon the flanges 
and shoes, and the result is that the latera) motion accumu- 
lates there to a dangerous extent in some cases. 


MASTER CAR-BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Reports and Discussions. 


We continue this week our extended summary of the pro- 
ceedings at the late convention of the Master Car-Builders’ 
Association with the following notes of discussions: 

CARRYING CAPACITY OF FREIGHT CARS. 


The report of the committee on this subject (published in 
the Railroad Gazette of June 16, page 355,) was taken up: 

Mr. SMITH: The committee bave refrained from making 
any particular recommendations, thinking it best for the 
Association to take up and discuss the subject. 

Mr. DAVENPORT said that the success that has attended the 
carrying of 20 tons of freight in a car, so faris very gratify- 
ing, but he found trouble would come as shippers jearned to 
overload, putting 30 tonsintoa 20 ton car. A great deal 
of timber is put into cars now that rapidly deteriorates in 
strength by seasoning. While it retains its appearance of 
strength, and while it will bear great strains, it will not 
bear great transverse strains. It will do very well for posts 
and braces, but not for longitudiual timbers. The test as 
given in the books is entirely erroneous as demonstrated by 
actual tests made by United States standards on transverse 
strains. Do not let us be too hasty in rushing to a 30-ton 
car. Wehave won a great triumph. Our standard axle 
has shown capacity to carry 20 tons, and if they slip on an 
extra 5 tons and make it 25 tonsit will carry it nicely and 
coolly, but if we make a car to carry 30 tons, they will put 
everything they can get into it, no matter whether it is pig 
tin, or pig lead, or pig iron. Now the result of this would be 
eT disastrous, the bridges would not stand it if the cars 
would. 

Mr. SmiTH: Of course we understand with the 30-ton car 
that itis only when that class of freight that we now put 
into the ordinarv cars is used, that it will have that capacity : 
and I will ask Mr. Davenport how many cars has he built in 
former times to carry 10 tons, to which all that bas been 
done to make them carry from 15 to 20 tons has been to 
alter the figure on each side and they would carry the in- 
creased load safely. 

Mr. C. E. Garry: All that will be necessary to make the 
standard axle of to-day carry 30 tons, will be simply to in- 
erease the size of the axle between the wheels slightly to 
oe it from beuding. The journal is quite sufficient to carry 
30 tons. 

Mr, TOWNSEND: From the very fact that we build cars to 
carry 20 tons, and they putin 25 and 30 tons, it seems to 
me that if we build cars to carry 30 tons, they will be carry- 
ing 40 tons. It seems to me that there must be a limit to 
this carrying capacity sometimes. Itisa question in my 
mind whether our road-beds and bridges are prepared for 
this. If we could load our cars say 25 tons, and no more, I 
would bein favor of 25 tons; but from the fact that they 
would put in 30 tons, I think we should stop at 20. 

Mr. BISSEL: It seems to me that the liability to accidents 
to trains by putting in such enormous loads, must be greater 
than by putting in moderate loads—the liability to heat 
boxes, etc. One feature brought out by Mr. Davenport's 
remarks, seems to me to be worthy of very grave considera- 
tion, and that is making such a great weight to go over our 
trestle work. 

Mr. SmiTH: My view of this matter is directly opposite to 
that entertained by Mr. Bisse]. The more car capacity you 
have, the less wheels you have, the less draw-bars, the less 
coupling, and the shorter the trains. The advantage is all 
on the side of greater safety in every way. I believe with 
Mr. Garey that with a heavy car, that with a 30-ton car, 
the middle of our axles should be increased in size to keep it 
from springing. There is no danger of a car breaking down, 
even a wooden car if it is fairly and well built. The lumber 
would not break, there is nothing there that would give out, 
and the iron car can now be built that will carry from 30 to 
40 tons, and our railroad companies are building tbeir 
bridges stronger in every way, and their road-beds are made 
better in every way. 





Mr. Raymonp: If the carrying of this larger tonnage in 
freight cars isa matter of economy and safety, I do not 








apprehend that the strength of bridges, or trestle work, will 
stand in the way of it; if there is economy and safety in so 
doing, let us rebuild the bridges. 

Mr. RayMOND wished to turn the discussion a little. 
There is a question as to the bearing of the journal. There 
are certain railroad companies who have not seen a hot box 
since they have had the Master Car-Builders’ Journal, 
and yet I will guarantee to go on their roads and find a bot- 
box within forty-eight hours. I don’t hesitate further to 
say, if you take the dust guard and the box lid, and the 
bearing, and the journal, and all those elements put to- 
gether, and a more shapeless and unmechanical arrange- 
ment is not in use to-day in the United States in any black- 
smith shop. Everything depends on weight. The question 
is as to how much you can put on that journal, and how 
you can put it there without disorganizing the thing. Mr. 

avenport can build a car that can carry 50 tons if he 
wants to, but the key-note to this expression as I saw it is 
in the box. 

Mr. LEANDER GAREY thought that the increase in the 
speed at which freight trains are run should be considered. 
To-day they are run, nominally, at 12 to 1214 miles per 
hour. Within the next five years they will be run at 25 to 
30. The small journal which answers at the low speed will 
not carry the same load at the higher speed. He thought it 
best to leave the questions of axles and car-loads to settle 
themselves, together with the question of train speeds. He 
also said a freight agent ought to know enough to load a car 
according to the capacity stenciled upon the side of the car; 
if they do not, there ought to be some means of informing 
them that they should obey orders, and that a car should be 
loaded according to the capacity stenciled upon it. Weare 
having at the present time a great many broken axles and 
hot boxes on the small journals where the cars are loaded 
with 15 tons. The smail journalis not economical to load 
15 tons upon and run even at 15 miles an hour so far as the 
journal goes. The standard journal can carry 20 tons with 
a speed of 30 miles an hour; but when it is loaded beyond 
that, I am inclined to think that unless the road-beds are in 
better condition than most of them are, that you will find 
the axle will spring very materially, causing bad wear of 
both track and wheels, and very liable to cause more or less 
expense. 

LIMIT OF SAFETY IN RUNNING A HOT JOURNAL. 

The PRESIDENT suggested for discussion the question: ‘*‘ Is 
it safe to run a journal under passenger trains after it has 
been heated sufficiently to burn out the packing and cooled 
off with water ¢” 

Mr. BISSELL : It is usually the case that new cars runnin 
out of the shop will run warmif ever. Sometimes it wil 
be so warm as to discolor the paint on the box and spoil it. 
I think it is very seldom the case that they take those 
journals out that heat up. 

The PRESIDENT: Car-builders, as a rule, pack their boxes 
very shabbily, and they almost always get hot; but they 
are very seldom allowed to get hot enough to burn the 
packing out and to be cooled off with water. I have taken 
great interest in trying to learn what was the cause of 
journals breaking off at the shoulder, showing no fracture 
while the center of the axle would show a remarkably good 
quality of iron. A few days since I was testing some axles, 
and during the test I put under a few old axles, and at the 
second blow on one of trem the journal flew off into the air, 
I should say 10 or 15 ft., simply with the jar of weight 
dropping upon the axle. The axle was tested with a 1,600- 
Ib. drop, and, in order to find out the quality of iron in the 
axle, I concluded to break it, and if my memory serves me, 
I would drop that 1,600-lb. weight 15 ft., reversing the axle 
each time seven times before we broke the axle. Now, the 
journal showed no fracture of any description. It was com- 
pletely crystallized, and I am very strongly of opinion that 
that was caused by meeting, in the first place, a cooling off 
with water under load, and [am so thoroughly satisfied on 
that point that my instructions are to remove every axle 
that has been heated sufficiently hot to be cooled off with 
water. I have seen several instances where the journal 
dropped off and was found in the box and the car came in 
safely. In fact one or two of the Pullman cars have come 
in with the journal lying in the oil box. While I don’t 
doubt that the axles were of good material I firmly believe 
that an axle, after it has been heated sufficiently hot to 
burn the packing out and cooled off under load, is an unsafe 
axle; and by microscopic examination of tbe journals that 
drop off in that way, you will observe that there is a yoke 
very often the whole distance around the axle at the 
shoulder, showing that under load the journal bent as it 
revolved. 





The British Parliamentary Committee on Railway 
Rates and Fares. 

The Select Committee on Railway Rates and Fares met 
last week to consider its report, Mr. E. Ashley in the chair- 
‘wo reports were presented, one drafted by the Chairman, 
and the other by Mr. Barclay, the member for Forfarsbire. 
After considerable discussion, Mr. Barclay’s report was read 
a second time by a majority of 12 to 10, and it will, there- 
fore, be adopted as the basis of the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee. The Committee will meet on the 30th of June to dis- 
cuss the paragraphs of the report in detail. The draft report 
prepared by the Chairman first deals with the allegation 
that the railway companies have charged higher rates than 
they were authorized to dg, In some cases in the southern 
lines this charge had been substantiated, but in regard to the 
majority of cases where the charges are made, the question 
of terminals arises. The terminal charges include charges 
for stations and sidings which may be called station termi- 
nals, and next charges for loading and unloading, collecting 
and delivering traftic, which may be'called handling termi- 
nals. The report expresses the opinion that the companies 
are entitled to terminals for both charges, and recommends 
that the right of the companies to charge for station termi- 
nals and handling terminals should be recognized by a declar- 
atory act, and that the sums to be charged should be entered 
on the rate-book and publicly notified. The report next 
deals with the classification of goods. It recommends that 
the companies should be compelled by law to adopt the re- 
vised classification as between themselves and the public 
that is already in existence between the companies them- 
selves. It next deals with the subject of preferential or ex- 
ceptional charges, examples of. which are that the compa- 
nies carry goods cheaper from Barrow and Fleetwood, where 
they have docks, than from Liverpool, and that the North- 
eastern Company exacts higher charges from Hull than from 
Tyne or Hartlepool. It is pointed out, however, that the 
consumers get the benefit of this competition, and that 
under it the sugar-refiners of Greenock are able to be in the 
same markets as the sugar-refiners of London. The 
report confirms the opinion of the Committee of 1873 with 
regard to the impossibility of adopting equal mileage rates, 
and states that inequalities of charges are rather to the 
benefit than to the disadvantage of the public. it is pointed 
out that where an undue preference is given the law now 
gives aremedy. The witnesses from lreland complained of 
the expensive management of the Irish railways, and the 
report expresses the opinion that the further amalgamation 





of the Irish railways would teud to economy and efficiency 
of working. It suggests, however, that the companies 
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should be prohibited from charging more for conveyance 
trom one station to any other station than from that station 
tu the terminus. It proposes that in order to give the 
public protection against the capricious acts of ruil- 
way companies, Chambers of Commerce and Chambers 
of Agriculture should have a locus standi before the 
Railway Commission. It advises that a right of appeal 
should be given from the decision of the Railway Commis- 
sioners, and that the jurisdiction of the Commission should 
be extended, so that they should have powers to enforce the 
provisions of special and general acts relating to railways, 
to give redress for illegal charges, and to impose damages 
for injury sustained. It proposes that the powers exercised 
by the Board of Trade as to traffic agreements should be 
transferred to the Railway Commission, and that it should 
have conferred upon it ail the powers and incidents of a 
court of record. With regard to cauals, serious and numer- 
ous complaints have been brought before the committee, and 
the report recommends that the Commission should be em- 
powered to grant through rates on canals, notwithstanding 
any arrangements to the contrary, and the abolition of 
charges which are used with a view to impeding or divert- 
ing traffic. On tbe whole, the report acquits the companies 
of any serious offence, and its proposals are, shortly, that the 
terminals should be published by the companies and sanc- 
tioned by the Railway Commission; that a uniform classi- 
fication should be adopted by the railway companies; that 
the fares should be stated on passengers’ tickets; that a locus 
standi should be given to Chambers of Commerce and Agri- 
culture before the Railway Commission; and that a locus 
standi should be given before parliamentary committees on 
railway bills to persons complaining of the rates and fares of 
companies applying for further powers. ; 

The draft report submitted by Mr. Barclay contains a 
somewhat different view of the conduct of the railway com- 
panies, and proposals of a wider character. The report first 
discusses the complaints made against the railway companies 
in regard to goods traffic. On the subject of illegal charges, 
it points out that the allegation of the railway companies is 
that. including charges for terminals, the rates are not 
beyond their powers. It is not disputed that they are en- 
titled to charge a reasonable sum for loading and unloading, 
but the charges in dispute are those for stations, sidings, 
platforms, warehouses, cranes and the repair of station build- 
ings. If they are not entitled to make these terminal charges 
they are undoubtedly exacting rates in excess of their legal 
maximum, The seport then refers to the subject of prefer- 
ential and excessive rates. It points out that hops are con- 
veyed from Léndon to Boulogne for 17s, 6d., while the charge 
from Asbford to London on the same railway is 35s. The 
beef of American cattle slaughtered at Glasgow is sent to 
London for 45s., while for the meat of home cattle the 
charge is 77s. It states that there was an increase of 
rates following the rise in the price of materials in 1870; 
but that, though the cost of materials has since fallen, the 
rates have not been reduced. The rate for the conveyance 
of the fish from the northeast of Scotiand 30 years ago was 
35s.; it is now 140s.; and witnesses from Forfarshire and 
Cornwall complained that the rates absorb a lar, rtion 
of the price. It is not necessary to adoptany rule for fix- 
ing rates: but as pricesin the open market are ultimate) 
determined by the cost ot production, that principle should, 
as far as possible, be applied to railway rates. After notic- 
ing the necessity of an improved classfication for goods, the 
report refers to the system of preferential rates, which it 
says isa policy of protection. The existing law contains 
adequate provision for the redress of well-founded complaints 
of overcharging or undue preference; but, owing to the en- 
ormous resources of the railway companies as compared with 
individual traders and farmers, it is practically impossible to 
obtain redress. Even if successful in litigation they sustain pe- 
cuniary loss, and they prefer to suffer loss and inconvenience 
rather than apply to the courts for redress. ‘The report, 
therefore, recommends that a small department in the 
Board of Trade should be created for the special purpose of 
taking cognisance of the complaint by the public against the 
railway companies for the violation either of their special 
acts or of the public statutes. It would be the duty of this 
department to investigate complaints where well founded, 
to require redress, and, if necessary, to take the railvay 
companies before the Commission. It also proposes that 
Cnambers of Commerce and Agriculture, and other associa- 
tions of traders, should have a locus standi before the Rail- 
way Commission. The report states that no serious diffi- 
culty stands in the way of the uniform classification 
of traffic for all railways in the United Kingdom, 
and that such a classification would be of great 
me ga not only to the public, but to railway com- 
panies. ith regard to canals, it recommends that Parlia- 
ment should not further sanction the control by railway 
companies of canal navigation, and that the Rai!way Com- 
mission should have power to fix and enforce through rates 
on canals on the shortest route =. With regard to 
the jurisdiction of the Railway Commission, it has heen sug- 
gested that there should be an appeal on matters of fact as 
well as of law to the Court of Appeal. It is pointed out that 
the Commision has jurisdiction over Ireland and Scotland, 
as well as England, and that it would be unfair to bring 
suitors from the former countries before an English Court of 
Appeal. The report suggests that one appeal should be 
allowed on questions of law, and that, as the Railway Com- 
mission is an international tribunal, the appeal should be to 
the House of Lords, who should decide what were questions 
of fact and what of law. The powers of the Railway Com- 
mission should be extended so as to enable them to entorce 
the provisions of the spccial acts of the several companies, to 
give redress for illegal charges, and to deal with passengers 
as well as goods traffic. The Press Association states that 
considerable alterations may yet be made in the draft report 
of Mr. Barclay. Although this draft does not, like that of 
the Chairman, include any pro 
the Irish railways, it is believ 
effect will be 
cess.—Capita 
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An English Railway Carriage Lamp. 





One of the first things which strikes an American in an 
English railway station is the different character and con- 
struction of the lamps used ‘in their ‘‘ carriages” or, pas- 
senger cars. These, as has been explained before in these 
columns, are put into and taken from the vehicle through 
openings in the roof by a man on top, to whom the Jamps 
are handed by another man on the platform below. The 
opening in the roof has a hinged cover which closes it after 
the lamp is put in or removed from its position. It looks 
rather comical to a Yankee, to see a man pass along 
the top of a train of cars, raise these covers, insert a tin 
tube and blow out each lamp which is to be extinguished but 
not removed from the carriage. When they are to be 
trimmed and filled they are lifted out of their receptacle 
and loaded on a truck provided for the purpose, which is 
wheeled alongside of a train to collect or distribute them. 








The lamps appear to be duplicates of each other, so that any 
one will go into any car or receptacle for it. 

The finish of these lamps is very plain and neat, and there 
is an entire absence of what might be described as the 
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AN ENGLISH “RAILWAY CARRIAGE" LAMP. 
jingling ginger-breadissime style of decoration, which stil] 
appears to meet with favor among car-builders here. 

Engravings of an English lamp may therefore interest 
some of our readers. Those we give are copied from the 
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specifications of a patent granted recently to Mr. Bulpitt, of 
the firm of Bulpitt & Sons, of Birmingham, lamp manu- 
acturers. 

As will be seen, fig. 1 is a vertical section and figs. 2 and 3 
horizontal sections on A B and C D, respectively. 

The roof of the car, however, is not shown, but the top of 








it would come about on a line with the letters V V. The 
upper portion u uv u forms the cover, the hinge of which is 
shown on the left side of the engraving just above v’. The 
outer case between the letters A B is fixed to the roof of 
the car. H dH is the burner with the 
resceptacle for oil below. N N is an inverted glass 
globe or more accurately cylinder, which is attached to 
the inner case w’ w’ above. RR is a reflector andSa 
chimney, all attached tcgether and to the globe or “ pro- 
tecting glass,” as the patentee calis it. The lamp proper is 
suspended from the reflector R R by rods J.J: The glass 
protector is supported in the fixed case A B on a flange at 
p’ p’, and w’ w’ has a similar flange at its top. The case 
w’ w’, protector N Nand lamp can all be lifted out of the 
opening in the roof of the car, when the cover u u wu is 
removed, It will be noticed, too, that the latter bas a small 
door on top, which is opened to rec:ive the tube with which 
the lamps are blown out. 

The inventor describes his invention as follows: 

** The first part of my invention has reference to the guard 
o- used to protect the roof lamps of railway carriages and 
amps used in similar positions, and consists in the peculiar 
shape of the lower part, which is pierced with a ventilating 
hole (M) or holes for the purpose of supplying air to the 
lamp and to lessen the downward currents of air when sub- 
jected to bigh winds externally. The bottom part of the 
glass is bulged upwards internally which serves as a bell 
mouthed guide for the air and as a protection against any 
oil running down into the carriage which may accumulate 
inside the lamp from overflow. I prefer to form the 
glass with a considerable hole having its edges turned 
upwards. This hole [I cover both externally and 
internally with a metallic perforted — the perfora 
tions of the under plate not being opposite to the perfora- 
tions of the upper plate, which prevents anyone tampering 
with the lamp from the inside of the carriages; or a cover 
guard may be placed over the hole with its edges turning 
downwards, as shown in fig. 4, which answers the same pur 
pose. The underside of these glasses may be bulged down 
wards with several bulges, or put so that when the lamps 
are standing on the floor there will be an admittance of a 
certain amount of air to keep the lamp burning properly. 

‘** The second part of my invention relates to the upper 
part of the lamp casing or that part actually above the 


body and the burner of the lamp, and yet forming a part of 
the complete lamp. 

** My 1amp is suspended under the reflector 2 R by two 
light rods J J, which are fastened into a plate at the back of 
the said reflector, this back plate rises in a conical shape 
against the chimney, which projects downwards some dis- 
tance, and the conical back plate is perforated with air 
boles; I also form a chamber ww around the inside of the 
case which receives air externally under the projecting top 
lip of the said casing, the inner casing being liberally per- 
forated all around, so that by these means the lams is kept 
very cool and all danger avoided of firing the roofs.” 


The inventor claims that, with this lamp, light oils such as 
petroleum may be burned, because of the protection 
from heavy winds which the arrangement affords. 

The idea of inserting lamps into cars from the outside, 
through suitable openings, is commended to inventors in this 
country as a possible means of guarding against fire in case 
of accident. Certainly a lamp which would fall out in case 
a car turned over, as they sometimes do, would be less dan- 
gerous than one which would be rolled around inside of the 
car. 


A Road-Master’s Impression of the Lake Shore 
Road from Lansing to Chicago. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

There are times when a person can travel on a railroad 
and enjoy it; at other times and places there is nothing 
agreeable about it. On the contrary, on some roads every- 
thing is disgusting and gloomy. The cars are dirty, the 
trainmen uncivil, snappish and snarly, and one feels relieved 
when his journey is ended. But it is a relief after one has 
been pounded for a season on a rough track and endured the 
foul odor of a filthy car and been snubbed by uncivil train- 
men to change cars and get on a road that is managed by 
white men. Here a glance makes it apparent that there is 
a vast difference in the way railroads are managed in this 
country. In looking about Lansing, the first thing that at- 
tracts the attention of the traveler is the cleanliness of the 
grounds and station buildings, and the civility of the em- 
ployés of the Lake Shore road. There is an air of tidiness 
aod cleanliness about.the premises that is truly refreshing. 
The stairways leading to their offices in the upper portion 
of their neat stone passenger house are kept scrupulously 
clean, as are all the floors in the building. The platforms on 
the outer sides of the building and the tracks in the yard look 
every day as though they had been brushed up for a picnic 
or some extra occasion. When looking about the premises 
one will not fail to notice the guards for overhead bridges. 
Near the station in Lansing the Lake Shore road passes 
under a street bridge, which is rather low for tall brakemen, 
who are standing on top of the cars. This guard is similar to 
that in use on some other roads and consists of a small beam 
running crosswise the tracks and supported by posts 
at a height of several feet above the highest smokestack. To 
this beam (about 4 x 6 in. in section) are suspended ropes 5 
or 6 ft. inlength. These ropes are pendent from the beam 
and are about 6 in. apart. The ends are about two ft. lower 
than the bridge, and a gentle rap from the end of these pen- 
dent ropes reminds the person whose head is too high for 
safety that he had better sit down a few minutes. Another 
feature worthy of notice is the safety switches, that are 
kept in fine order here. One might say that to mention the 
fact that these safety appliances are in use on this road is 
out of place, because they are in use on many other roads. 
This is true, but there are a great many more roads that do 
not use them, and such as do adopt measures of safety are 
worthy of public mention. There is another thing that may 





be seen in the Lansing yards: The ends of guard rails and 
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the ‘‘ boot-jack” openings of frogs are filled with pieces of 
plank to prevent people being caught in these traps and run 
down and horribly mangled. This does not afford a thorough 
protection, but it will save many lives. 

The Chicago papers alone report 128 horrible deaths from 
persons being caught in these traps within one year. This 
is, of course, only a small portion of the whole number 
killed in the whole country. The great difficulty in pro- 
viding a satisfactory remedy for this trouble is that it is not 
safe to fill up these spaces with any rigid substance, for ob- 
vious reasons. A flat steel spring bent to fill the space and 
spiked to a tie has given satisfaction on some roads that are 
giving itatrial. The spring yields to the pressure of wheel 
flanges and keeps feet out of the trap. This is a matter 
worthy the attention of every railroad officer in the land. 

On leaving Lansing there is no rattling of loose frogs and 
switeh-rods and lurching or dodging of coaches such as is 
usual in passing out of yards. When fairly under way, the 
traveler at once feels himself at home, and when John Ross 
comes along and collects your fare and deftly shoves a 
check in your hat-band, you feel as though you could ask a 
few pertinent qnestions and receive a pleasant answer to all 
of them. Pretty soon Mr. Ross announces in a clear voice 
that ‘‘the next stop is Packard.” "You understand what he 
says, but before the train stops he goes through the train 
and calls the name of the station at least twice in every 
coach. Then two brakemen also call the name of the station 
distinctly, so that any one must either be deaf or an idiot 
to not know where he is. In addition to this the conduc- 
tor’s check has the name of every station on the division. 
Also, the distances north and south from Lansing, and the 
distances from West Elkhart (the junction with the main 
line) to Chicago, East Toledo, Cleveland, Erie, Dunkirk and 
Buffalo. This little blue card, a little more than an inch in 
width and % in. in length, contains a great deal of valuable 
informaticn, and answers a great many questions, thus re- 
lieving the conductor of the trouble of answering a thousand 
questions. This is far preferable to the too prevalent cus- 
tom of using blank checks that give no information and 
afford no comfort to the traveler other than the satisfaction 
of knowing that if he does not lose it he has a receipt for his 
fare. 

One thing that attracts the attention of trav- 
elers on this line is the snug piles of old ties, 
shims, bark chips and other rubbish that have 
been raked into tidy heaps to be burned when a favor- 
able opportunity occurs. This will be when the rubbish is 
dry and wind and weather favorable. These fires will be 
attended to until all the trash is consumed and the last 
spark extinguished. Other roads might do likewise to their 
greatadvantage. The right of way on the Lansing Divis- 
ion of this road receives as much care as the average lawn 
and is a marvel of railroad neatness. The fences are not of 
the barbarous wire, but good substantial post and board, 
and in good repair. The ditches and water-courses are 
scrupulously clean and well sloped. These things are not 
mentioned here as being the only instances of the kindin the 
world, but because there are far too few roads that observe 
the rules in force here, and it would be better for both the 
railroad community and the public if other roads would 
take this road as their model. 

It may be that the reason of the Lansing Division being 
so well kept in all respects is that the Superintendent, Mr. 
W. H. Canniff, was formerly a road-master. He had a habit 
of attending to track, ditches, fences and station grounds, 
and his promotion has not spoiled him. Road-masters make 
better superintendents than the sons of bankers and heavy 
stockholders. 

The main line of this road from Chicago to Buffalo 
has many of the features of the Lansing Divisjon, but a re- 
gard for truth compels me to say that many of the coaches 
are shockingly smutty. This may be partly due to the 
enormous passenger traffic, but it does seem as though the 
upholstery might be renovated. The same gentlemanly 
treatment is observable from the officials on the main line 
as elsewhere, and in all things the Lake Shore is a model 
road. Wm. 8. Huntineton. 
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THE PURCHASE AND MANUFACTURE OF VARNISH. 

As a rule, with few exceptions, varnishes will be pur- 
chased ; information as to manufacture may, therefore, be 
limited to a purchaser’s needs, and to some notes on the 
simpler varnishes. 

There is more difficulty than mystery about the manu- 
facture of varnish, and this difficulty arises from lack of 
means of testing the materials used, the heat of the fire, etc. 

Varnish is made of oil, turpentine and resins. The 
quality and manipulation of each of these materials 
determine the quality of the varnish. 

Varnish-makers are perhaps inclined to feel that other peo- 
ple know very little about varnish, and other people are per- 
haps quite as likely to get their heads full of notions as of 
hard factsabout varnish. On the other hand, varnish-makers 
know much less than they should. The whole subject is 
in that “‘ practical” stage of knowledge where a notion is in 
danger of getting more valued by everybody than is a 
scientific fact. 

The facts seem to be: 1. The hardness and part of the 
durability of the varnish depend upon the resin. The more 
oxygen the resin already contains, the less it is affected by 
the air ; and for this and other reasons, the less by water. 
The air oxydizes the resin as it does the oil, but hard resin 
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protects the oil from the air. Water separates the fine 
particles of resin from the oil. 

2. The oil gives the varnish its elasticity ; if it has been 
made into soap or contains much drier, the elasticity of the 
oil is destroyed. Better for durability, a poorer resin and 
more good varnish oil, than a better resin and poor or little 
oil. 

On the other hand, the more oil in the varnish, the 
more skill needed in using it coat over coat. Also the more 
skill needed in making it a varnish. 

In selecting a varnish, as we shall see, three facts cannot 
be left out of account: 1. Who istouse it? 2. What is to 
be put under or over it, now and by and by? 3. When will 
it be used, and how much time will it have to dry ? 

The Resins.—There are in all about thirty different resins 
used in varnish-making—different in name, and many pos- 
sessing peculiar qualities. The best of these resins are fos- 
sils, that is to say, they are dug out of the ground, or are 
found in the beds of rivers, where they have lain for un- 
known years. All of the fossil resins are from trees, which 
may for practical purposes be called species of pines. The 
hardness of resin appears to depend upon its age and the 
amount of pressure it has undergone in the earth. 

Amber.—This, the hardest of all resins, is found in layers 
or mines on the coast of Prussia. Only refuse, or so-called 
“black” amber is used for varnish. The trees from which 
came the amber grew, perhaps, when no men existed on 
this earth. ‘‘ Amber” varnish usually means merely amber- 
colored varnish. 

Copal.—Next in hardness to amber is the best copal from 
Zanzibar (Africa), called by the English anime. It is very 
difficult to dissolve, and practically there is but one method 
in use—namely, distilling the resin until it loses from 20 to 
It may then be dissolved in boiling 
oil. Zanzibar copals are of three sorts in many grades; the 
better sorts give most lasting varnishes, but with more 
tendency to crack. 

Sierra Leone Copal is much used in English varnishes. 
It has nothing to do with Sierra Leone, but comes from the 
river beds of the interior. It is the only African copal which 
is dissolved in cold alcohol. Its color is not nearly so good 
as Zanzibar, or the best Kauri copal, but it is harder than 
the latter. In English varnishes it is mixed with Zanzibar 
(or “‘anime”), the SierraLeone giving elasticity, the anime, 
hardness. 

There are also of African copals, pebble, ball or glass, 
Accra, Loango, Gaboon, congo, and the three sorts of An- 
gola and one of Benguela. . 

The pebble, ball, best Loango, red Angola and the Ben- 
guela are much esteemed—the white Angola being the soft- 
est—its softer kind sticking to the teeth when chewed. The 
pebble (or pebblestone) is the hardest of these copals. 

The Kauri or Cowrie, of New Zealand, is, however, the 
principal copal used in America—its consumption being 
probably ten times greater than the combined quantities of 
those already mentioned. It is from two to nine times 
cheaper in price, is more colorless, very easily dissolved, 
and gives therefore aclearer varnish than any other resin. 
It is allied in chemical composition to the dammar resin; it 
melts more easily than mastic, but less easily than resin. 

Its great defect is its quick loss of lustre—the loss of the 
prime requisite of a varnish. A varnish made from the best 
selected pieces of Kauri gum holds its lustre second to a 
mixed Sierre Leone and Zanzibar copal varnish, but lower 
qualities go quickly. The loss of lustre does not cause loss 
of protecting power—the substance of the varnish remains. 

Anime.—This was the original name given to copal, from 
the fact that it contained insects embedded in the gum. It is 
now the technical name for South American copal. This 
copal is from Brazil, and is not found in our market. 

Manilla.—There are two sorts (neither fossils), a barder 
and asofter, from the Phillipine and other islands, Borneo, 
Singapore, etc. They finda large market here, and are used 
in varnishes, alone and with harder resins. 

Resin is too well-known to need many words. By it, 
however, we may illustrate the making of resin inthe tree. 
All resins are dissolved in their natural turpentine; they are 
entirely different from mucilage. 

Mucilage is a cell (see cut) well dissolved by water—the 
mucilage of the linseed, for example, which soaks up the 
saliva from the mouth, swells up and changes into a sweet 
slime. A resin isa secretion or perhaps a waste-stuff (excre- 
tion) ofa tree or plant. 





Section through a resin passage of abies eacelsa (fir and spruce 
trees). The cavity H g, as well as the thin walled cells Hp, are 
filled with semi-fluid resin. The thick wall cells -P contain 
starch. 


The resin which we now use for varnishes flowed out ages 
ago in a fluid state, often catching and holding the feet and 








then the bodies of insects lighting upon it. By various 
causes, gradual or sudden, it found its way underground. 
There it was pressed upon by the earth. To the action of 
the oxygen of the air and the pressure of the earth, its hard- 
ness,isdue The harder resins contain least water ; dammar, 
which is a recent resin, the most water. 

The following are the average prices and the order of 
quantities of the different resins, as used in American 
varnishes : 


Order by quantity. Prices per Ib. 
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English Varnishes.—The great market of the world for 
resins, as well as for money, is London. English varnish- 
makers have, therefore, the first opportunity, and English var- 
nishes have always been the best in the world, i. e., the best 
varnishes (as we used to say in the old anti-slavery days) 
per se. 

American Varnishes.—The poorer sorts contain rosin and 
many other things; the quality of the better sort we have 
discussed below. 

Qualities of Varnish.—The following may be given as the 
qualities of a good varnish: 

1. It dries within 30 hours so as no longer to be affected 
by dust, and presents after three days a brilliant, firm sur- 
face with no spots of dull or fatty aspect. 

2. It retains for at least 12 or 18 months a clear, elastic 
and transparent surface. 

Color is not important, unless it refuses to bleach to color- 
lessness in a thin unstopped vial exposed to sunlight for 
three to five days. 

The durability of varnish must be tested by trial. Prime 
a smooth board with white lead and oil, let it dry, then give 
one coat of varnish or one coat of several kinds of varnish in 
squares. Expose to the weather, and make observations 
from time to time during one year. Don’t trust yourself to 
make this test unless you are an honest man, and do not use 
‘*samples ” of varnish for this purpose. Samples sometimes 
are less durable than a regular article drawn from a barrel, 
sometimes they have more durability. Itis not advisable, 
therefore, to trust samples. It is also much better to pre- 
pare three boards than one, as slight differences are due to 
position; for example, either end of an upright board will 
give a severer test than the centre. 

Such a test, honestly made, is fair, and, if duplicated and 
repeated, quite satisfactory. 

The question arises, however, what is to be the standard 
of judgment. A kauri gum loses its lustre much sooner 
than a true copal gum, although the best grade of kauri fol- 
lows well after copal. The loss in lustre is not, however, 
loss in protecting power either from water or dust. It is, 
however, loss of the principal quality for which varnish is 
used,- It also may show the gum to bave lost its power of 
clearing itself of water from its surface, and is certainly on 
the first step in decay. 

Cracking should be observed. The more oil a varnish 
contains the larger the cracks. Fine cracks are of little 
account, because they do not prevent repainting or revar- 
nishing. Large cracks, however, are a serious matter. 

It follows that the most elastic varnishes, and those con- 
taining the most durable gum, .have the disadvantage of 
producing, when they crack, the largest and longest par‘- 
ings of surface. This is the case with English varnish. No 
varnish is so durable. It is elastic, and retains its lustre for 
a long time—longer than any American varnish. 

In winter it dries to a fine, hard, very brilliant and dura- 
ble surface, but in the warmer months, it dries with a ‘‘tach,” 
on which one might gild. English varnish is therefore not 
fitted for summer use. 

Again, one must know what one puts over English var- 
nish. It will do with its own, but if even two, or two and 
a half years after a coat of English varnish has been used, 
an American varnish be put over it, there is a large per- 
centage of danger that both will crack in large cracks, run. 
ning in several directions, but with a tendency to change to 
a direction at right angles with the grain of the wood. 
Whoever varnishes or repaints a car or carriage on which 
English varnish has been used should know that fact, and it 
would be advisable in buying a car or carriage to get the 
information at the time. An English varnish needs a strong 
and not too quick varnish over it, and is more dangerous as 
a basis for repainting than American varnish. 

Varnish-makers think and speak most of perishing; but 
this is not the worst of evils of varnish, because it is so 
easily cured by a second coat. A varnish should, however, 
hold its lustre for ten to twelve months. 

On the whole, therefore, whiie American varnishes ‘ per- 
ish” more quickiy, more quickly lose their lustre, have less 
oil, are less elastic and less durable, they are to be preferred 
for general use. 

They crack in fine checks, neither large nor deep; they 
are safer as a basis for repainting, and less dangerous to 
revarnish. 

Manufacture of Simpler Varnishes.—It is well to know 
how to make the simpler varnishes, although of these the 
ether and some of the alcohol varnishes it is better to 
purchase. 

Dammar resin is from the East Indies, although the 
kauri is a dammar and used for similar purposes. It comes 
to our market in larger or smaller pieces, colorless, but 
softer, and, containing more water than other resins, 
remains long sticky. Its solution is (to a large extent) pos- 
sible in cold turpentine; but the varnish produced is never 
clear, but remains cloudy. 

Heat 1 part dammar resin, 4 parts turpentine oil, until 





* It is doubtful which of these should come first. 
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all the resin is dissolved und no more pale vapor issues from 
the mass, but the turpentine remaius undisturbed by bub- 
bles. Filter through linen while hot. 

It is always more or less dangerous work for a raw hand 
to work over a fire with such materials as turpentine and 
“gums.” It is well to have ready an iron plate and some 
sand to put out any extra blaze coming from the overflow 
of the contents of the kettle into the fire. 

The dammar varnish adds lustre to zinc white, but greatly 
increases its tendency to crack, especially when other coats 
are placed over it. 

The varnish may be made in the same manner for pic- 
tures. It is well, however, previouly to wash the pieces 
thoroughly, once or twice, leaving them a little time im- 
mersed in cold turpentine. 

Mastic (Pistachia lentiseus), from the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, dissolves in hot alcohol] and hot turpentine. 

Shellac melts at 212°, and is dissolved in hot alcohol. 
Bleached shellac is made by bleacbing its soda-solution with 
chlorine, or sulphurous acid. The alcohol solution may be 
bleached by filtering through animal charcoal. It may be 
dissolved in double its weight of alcohol. 

One hundred parts of water, 12 parts of shellac, and 4 
parts of borax melted in a copper vessel at a gentle heat, 
continually stirring the mass, give a very simple varnish. 
Altogether, there is less economy in making any kind of 
varnish than in spending the same time in testing and pur- 
chasing the best the market affords. 


COLOR AND HEAT—POSTCRIPT, 


Different departments of life have amazingly odd relations 
to one another. Last week’s Railroad Gazette was still 
on the press, when the writer of these articles made the cu- 
rious discovery of a long series of experiments on the rela- 
tion of color to heat. These experiments, strange to say, 
had to do with the color of soil, and were made recently by 
one of the foremost agricultural chemists of Germany for 
the purpose of determining the value of the colors of the soil 
to vegetation. The results may be summed up as follows : 

1, There is a difference of some importance to vegetation 
due to the color of the soil. 

2. The maximum temperature, and the daily temperature 
variation of a dark-colored soil are greater than of a light- 
colored soil. 

83. The amount of water evaporated from a dark-colored 
soil is greater than from a soil of light color. 

4. But as a dark-colored soil often contains more water 
than a soil of lighter color, it may, by the loss of heat be- 
coming latent in evaporation, accumulate no more, or even 
less heat. 

5. The effect of color as to temperature of soil is in propor- 
tion to the force of the sun’s rays, and to the cloudlessness of 
the sky. In winter, the difference (as to temperatur.) be- 
tween the dark and light-colored soils disappears, more or 
less completely. 

6. A dark-colored soil, which is equally dry, is hotter toa 
greater proportionate depth. 

It would be interesting to enter into particulars: but the 
above is sufficient to show the curious relations of painting 
to agriculture. Whether the painter will ever be called 
upon to paint soil, we shali not venture to give an opinion— 
no one can predict what will happen to anything which has 
to do with the bottom industries of life. 





A Scientific Dead Beat. 


‘*No, I don’t care about telling the world the best way of 
traveling without money. I don’t belong to any railroaders’ 
unions, and I don’t travel on a card, like some people do. I 
know a great many railroaders can get carried wherever 
they want to go, provided they can show up a pass or a 
card. [ never ask for passes, and that’s why I never get 
left. Stowaways in freight cars, fellows that get under cars 
and ride on trucks, and men who jump freight trains and 
ride on bumpers, or lie flat on the top of house-cars, are not 
scientific free travelers. They take too many chances, and 
they get left. Nine cases out of ten they’re looked upon as 
tramping thieves or bums. Of course, there’s an olu story 
about any port in a storm, and sometimes a man ina burry 
bas got to travel that way; but the occasions are rare where 
a smooth article of a talker can’t get in his work, and draw 
a chromo in the shape of a soft side of a board floor of the 
caboose on the hind;end of the train. Conductors on through 
express trains are generally good men, especially out West. 
Why, sir, many a time I’ve gone square up to one of them 
before the train started, and spoke right out in a manly 
way, aboutio this fashion: ‘Boss, I’m dead broke—not a 
penny 1n the world, and i’m hungry. Can’t you carry mea 
few hundred miles‘ 1 want to get home.’ Well, sir, those 
up-and-up fat and jolly fellows always had a kind word, but 
I won’t give ’em away. 1 won’t say what they told me to 
do and how to do it; but nine cases out of ten I got to where 
I wanted to go, as free as tae best Congressman in the world. 
Ob, yes, I’ve traveled on a palace car in the day-time, but 
not at night. A free traveler don’t take to sleeping coaches. 
I just got on to a palace car a few times just to say that I’d 
been there and had taken all of it in. [ve made trips on 
engines, tenders, palace and passenger cars, couches, freight 
cars, oil tanks, gondolas, wheat cars, cattle trains, coal cars, 
flat cars and every other kind of cars, but believe me or not, 
I most enjoy a pipe with a good man on the hind end of a 
freight train on a pleasant summer night. I tell you, sir, it 
beats all high-toned travel. The yarns that can be spun and 
the experience meetings of railroaders and tramps would 
make an interesting book. Ican talk railroading to the 
best of °em. They don’t know but I’m one myself; and they 
don’t know how soon they’ll take a free trip themselves. 

‘* Living on the road is the hardest thing about it. Ifa 
man is dead broke he finds it pretty tough. If he wants to 
make time, however, in a race, he mustn’t look for his three 
square meals a day. I made a 1,500-mile trip once in a very 
short time; only Jaid off une half-hour. I was going through 
cn a passenger train, and when I had got over about 5' 
miles I saw an old woman get out of the car with a heavy 
valise. I asked her to allow me to carry it for her to her 
home. Shesaid I might. Going along I told her my story. 
She gave me 50 cents, and tied up enough bread and cold 
ham to last me three days. I hurried back to the depot, got 
on the same train, and went on happy as aclam. I bought 





a 2&-cent. cigar and gave it to the conductor. He’ll never 
forget me as long as he lives, or that cigar. It was probably 
the best one he ever smoked in his life. He finished it in the 
baggage car, und at the end of the section he passed me over 
to another conductor, a friend of his, who chalked my hat 
as far us he went. One time I caught a little boy just as he 
fell between the bumpers while the train was going 40 miles 
an hour. His father saw me raise up the kid safe and 
sound. That wason the Louisville & Nashville road. I got 
a new $20 bill for that job, and you can bet your very life 
that me and all the brakemen along the line clear to Mobile 
and New Orleans had a picnic in a quiet way that we'll 
never forget. Why, sir, we had fruit, sandwiches, cold 
chicken, pie, lemonade, porter in bottles, sardines, cigars, 
hot coffee, and the best tobacco to be had for money. It 
wouldn’t bea hard matter for me to make a flying trip over 
that route, would it? It wouldn’t cost me a cent, would it ? 
Certainly not; them men’s white, and they’ve got goud 
memories, every one of ’em. 

‘“‘A man who ain’t clean looking can never get ahead 
very good. Water is plenty and soap is cheap. Any man 
who wants to take a decent wash can always find a wash- 
room at a depot if he’s smart. Do you know there’s nota 
question that I know of that goes so deep as when you ask a 
stranger to help you get a place where you can wash your- 
self? Why, sir, no man will refuse, if he’s got a beart as 
small as a lemon seed. That question’s made me more 
friends than avy other I ever asked. It shows up the gen- 
tleman, you know, and that’s what wins every time. Nvo- 
thing like being gentle, quiet and shy. If you're loud- 
mouthed and bullyish, you'll put your foot init every time, 
and it'll stick there, too. bat question not only brings 
plenty of scap and water anda towel, but it brings some- 
thing to eat and a place to sleep. One time it brought me a 
whole suit and a boiled shirt. But I never asked for anything 
more than a place to take a wash. The first time I ever got 
on to that racket I asked a square-looking man in Tennessee 
to show me to a stream of water where I could get a wash. 
Mind you, it was winter, and he knew I didn’t want to 
swim. . He eyed me a minute or two, and said if I didn’t get 
out he’d break my neck. Said he: ‘See here, young fellow, 
that’s a weak hand your playing. Why don’t you come 
right out and ask for a basin of water and a piece of soap ¢ 
Beating around the bush your way is toothiv. It won’t 
wash, aud neither will you. What do you expect to make 
by lying like that ? Now, the fact isI was not lying, but 
I saw how stupid my question was, and I made up my mind 
to take the man’s advice. I1told him so, too, and he’s the 
fellow that gave me the suit of clothes. He keeps a wood- 
yard in Louisville, and I'll never forget him. 

* The only railroad pass I ever asked for or refused was 
on the Texas & Pacific roud. I went into the office in Mar- 
shall and ask d fora trip pass. ‘What do you want witha 
pass? said a vruff man. ‘ Well, sir,’ said I, ‘I want to go 
beyond Fort Worth to see how the land lays for hog rais 
ing.’ The man laughed, looked at my seedy clothes and 
dark skin for awhile, and jumped up with a laugh and a 
swear, and said: *By thunder, I will give you a pass? 
When you get to that country commence on yourself.’ I 
took the pass, tore it up in front of his face, and told him I 
wouldn’t think of going to any place where he had been 
raised. I never forgot or forgave that insult. I went out, 
and in a few hours I was riding on a passenger train to 
Fort Worth, under the protection of as good a conductor as 
ever puncheda ticket. I did not like the country much, so 
I doubled the road next day, anda week afterward I was 
drinking beer in Milwaukee. You see, men outon the road 
go just where the spirit moves them. I was ia Denver three 
years ago, and | picked up a newspaper containing an arti- 
cle descriptive of a Florida orange picking. I didn’t believe 
the yarn and I made up my mind to goand see for myself. 
In 10 days I was on the ground personally and I saw that 
what I had read was true as gospel. Florida is a poor coun- 
try. Oranges retail for less than they cost in New York. I 
skipped out of the country mighty fast. 

‘I was in Chicago when Jesse James was shot. I made 
up my mind to go to his funeral. So without a cent 
in my clothes I got on a through express that same 
morning, aud I caught up to the funeral train before 
it got into the county where James was buried. It 
was a sickly show and didn’t pay for the trouble. One 
season I followed up the Chicago base-ball club and saw 
nearly every game they played; yet I never spoke to but one 
man on the nine, and never spent a dollar on the trip, East 
or West. I used to talk a little among the strangers about 
base-ball and the Chicago club, and when they saw I was 
well booked and dead broke, I generally left the grounds 
with enough for a good square supper anyhow. I had a 
way of getting in to see games which isa patent of my own, 
and I don’t care to give it away just yet. Ticket takers at 
base-ball grounds are not the worst in the world, and a 
friendly player can doaheap. Well, as I’ve said that 
much, I'll go further, and give you the whole story. When 
I showed up in a dozen places or more, and was recognized 
by one of the players, he took an interest in me, and always 
worked me in. He many a time wondered how I followed 
them up, but I let him guess it. That way I followed up 
the Bostons when they were the champions. I never trav- 
eled with any but the top of the heap. One time in Provi- 
dence I was shut out of the grounds, because my friend was 
suddenly taken sick with a fever and couldn’t get out of the 
hotel. I had 50 cents in my pocket, and I went and bought 
the nicest bowl of oyster broth ever made in a restaurant, 
and I sent it ur to his room with my card. I didn’t see him 
until a week afterward, when he tcld me it was the first and 
oaly thing he had eaten for three days, and it ha@ helped 
bim wonderfully. He uever forgot that little turn. I 
would not follow a circus, because it is teo dangerous. 
Police pick you up for a thief on a circus day quicker than 
a wink. 

‘““Never beat it on a steamboat, or you run the chances 
of being heaved overboard. Never get on a passenger 
train, or any other train, without you first have a talk with 
one of the crew. Then, if you can’t make the riffle, and you 
arein a hurry, why jump on when the train’s pulled out, 
and, if they order you off, why get off at the next station, 
and jump on again when she starts, You'll get there after 
a while if you don’t wear out.”—New York Sun. 





RAILROAD LAW. 
The Georgia Railroad Law, 

In the case of the Georgia Railroad & Banking Co. and 
Wm. M. Wadley, Lessee, against the Railroad Commission- 
ers of Georgia, the Superior Court of that state has refused 
plaintiffs’ application for an injunction to restrain the Com- 
missioners from enfurcing compliance with rates fixed by 
them for freights over the Georgia road. The decision is a 
long and elaborate one, the chief points in it being as 
follows: 

1. The case isa proper one for an equity suit, and the 
form and manner of bringing the suit is correct. 

2. The plaintiffs have not, however, such an interest in 
the case as will warrant the Court in interfering in their 
behalf by injunction. The Georgia Railroad & Banking 
Co. has not such interest,-because it has leased its road to 
Wm. M. Wadley for 99 years for a fixed yearly rental; Mr. 








Wadley has not such interest, because he has transferred 
the lease to the Central Railroad Co., of Georgia, and the 
Louisville & Nashville Co. for $25,000 in ony | and other 
valuable considerations to him made. Upon the right of 
the Georgia Co. to make the lease and of Mr. Wadlev to 
assign it, the Court does not consider it necessary to pass in 
the present suit. 

3. The right of the Legislature to delegate the power to 
regulate rates to a commission must be held as established. 

4. The section of the charter of the Georgia Co., authoriz- 
ing it to charge for the transportation of passengers and 
freight over its road and prescribing certain maximum 
rates, cannot be held to be such a contract as will bar the 
Legislature from any further interference with or regula- 
tion of rates. 

The injunction is refused. 


Obligation to Run Trains. 


In the matter of the application of J. W. Wheeler, the 
New York Supreme Court has decided to grant a writ of 
mandamus to compel the Long Island Railroad Company 
to run trains over a certain portion of the leased Brooklyn 
& Montauk road, and to stop them at Locust avenue sta- 
tion, the Court holds that the running of one train a day is 
only a colorable compliance with the law, and that, while 
the details and method of operating the road must be left 
largely to the discretion of the company, a substantial com- 
pliance with its obligations to the public cannot be avoided 
under a pretense of exercising discretion. The company 
must comply substantially with its obligations to the pub- 
lic, and such compliance may be enforced by man- 
damus. The writ is therefore granted. 


The Vermont Central Case—Priority of Receiver's 
Debts. 


In the case of Langdon and others against the Vermont 
Central, the Vermont & Canada and others, the decision of 
the Vermont Supreme Court substantially reverses a former 
decision of the same Court, the chief points being briefly 
as follows: 

1. The management of the Vermont Central trustees and 
ot the Central Vermont Co. is held to be substantially a re- 
ceivership under direction of the Court of Chancery and not 
merely a management by consent as in the former decision. 

2. The Vermont Central bondholders and the Vermont & 
Canada Co. must be held as having, by their representatives, 
consented to the receivership and to the acts of the receivers 
and managers. ‘ 

3. The various debts and liabilities incurred by said re- 
ceivers and managers and by the Central Vermont Co. as 
their successor, must be held—with a few specified excep- 
tions, into which further inquiry is to be made—to be a lien 
in the nature of an equitable mortgage on the roads, taking 
precedence of all other liens. 

4. The Vermont Central bondholders and the Vermont & 
Canada Co. must be given an opportunity to redeem their 
property by paying off these debts and liabilities. Failing to 
redeem, they must be held to be foreclosed and barred of all 
right and title in the property, and the roads will be trans- 
ferred to a trustee in the interest of the so-called trust cred- 
itors. 

The case is remanded to the Court of Chancery, with di- 
rections to ascertain and determine the amount of trust debt 
and to carry out in all respects the mandates of the Supreme 
Court. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 
New Parlor Cars. 

On Monday next, two handsome parlor cars are to be put 
on the through train of the Boston & Maine railroad, and 
two more are nearly completed. The two cars already ar- 
rived are numbered 123 and 146, and for a few days past 
they have been runuing on local trains (locked, however) for 
the purpose of getting into smooth running condition. Both 
cars are painted outside a handsome dark maroon, and have 
a panel on each side marked ‘“‘Parlor car,” with the number 
above. No. 123 is one that was wrecked im the Cole’s Corner 
accident last January, but it has been thoroughly over- 
hauled, and is in effect a new car. It has compartments at 
either end, with a general open parlor in the centie. The 
floor is covered with a handsome Wilton carpet, large 
cushioned revolving chairs are provided; the windows, all 
double size, are furnished with self-acting curtains and rich 
lambrequins. The interior finish is of mahogany, birch and 
maple. No. 146 is a new car, and differs materially from 
any others on the road. The interior finish is mainly Cali- 
fornia mahogany, though other hard woods are worked in 
to give a pleasing variety. The windows are alternately 
narrow onl wide ones, and this arrangement brings each 
chair opposite a window. At one end of the car is a state 
room extending across the car, provided with four large 
revolving chairs and shut off from tbe rest of the car by a 
door. Adjoining this state room is a passageway, on one 
side of which is a double room for ladies, one of which con- 
tains a marble bow! and a small state room for two persons. 
On the other side isa wash room for gentlemen, a beater 
room andasmall state room. The balance of the car is 
occupied by the main parlor, which is furnished with 16 
large, handsome and comfortable arm chairs, upholstered in 
red plush. The wiudows are furnished with curtains and 
lambrequins, like those in No. 123, and the floor is carpeted 
with a beautiful Wilton. Both cars are provided with double 
lamps, and the windows have gauze screens, beside cinder 
fenders outside. The running gear is of the best, and all the 
modern appliances for safety are provided. The cars come 
from the company’s shops, and will prove welcome addi- 
tions to the rolling stock of the road.—Boston Herald, July 
15. 

A Narrow Escape. 

Last Wednesday evening, about 8 o’clock, quite a thrill- 
ing (but fortunately not fatal) accident occurred on the big 
trestle between Henry’sand the Swannanoa tunnel, on the 
Western North Carolina Railroad. The east-bound passen- 
ger train, with quite a number of travelers on board, had 
emerged from the big tunnel and was slowly winding its 
way down the mountain, and had reached the high trestle, 
near which the old saw-mill is located, when the accident 
occurred. Tbe engine had gone two-thirds the way across 
the trestle, when the front driving wheel, on the right-hand 
side of the engine, snapped square off at the poiat where the 
axle joins it, and it would have been hurled to the ground 
far below but for the connecting rod which held toit. The 
train was going slow at the time, and when the wheel 
snapped off a terrible jarring was felt, but fortunately 
neither engine nor cars left the track. At the first shock 
the engineer applied the air brakes and checked the speed of 
the train, which rolled on for about twenty yards and 
stopped, with the engine in the cut, and the cars standing 
over the big fill-up, at the end of the trestle.—Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer, July 14. 


A Good Run. 

On Monday night of last week, with engine No 822, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, Mark McGlenn hauled a stock 
train from Galesburg to Mendota, 80 miles in four hours, 
without ping—and he took no water until reaching Earl, 





10 miles this side of Mendota. Aurora (Jil.) Beacon, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EpitoR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
pecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published 

Advertisements,—-We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umns We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etec., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 


PROBABLE IMPROVEMENTS IN FREIGHT CAR 
CONSTRUCTION. 


That an ordinary freight car is rather a rude piece 
of mechanical construction will be admitted by all 
who have any intimate knowledge of its anatomy 
or physiology. There would, though, be great risk in 
attempting to prophesy, with any definiteness, pre- 
cisely what improvements will be made in cars. Still 
there are some tendencies at work which may be dis- 
tinctly recognized, and some well-established princi- 
ples, which, if applied to the problem of car construc- 
tion, will indicate, with more or less certainty, the di- 
rection which future improvements will be quite cer- 
tain to take. 

In the first place there is the general principle that 
the cost of constuction, maintenance and operation of 
various kinds of structures does not increase in the 
same proportion as their size and capacity. A box 
one foot square will have one cubie foot of capacity, 
and the area of its sides will be six square feet. One 
two feet square will have eight times the capacity, but 
the area of its sides will be only twenty-four square 
feet, or four times that of the smaller box. In other 
words the area of the sides of such a box increase as 
the square of the dimensions, whereas the contents 
are as their cube. This principle applies to all 
structures, houses, ships and cars. Besides this, 
the cost of most of the parts of cars is not increased 
in proportion to their strength. That is, they may be 
made twice as strong and not be doubled in 
cost. For these and other reasons it is more 
economical, in most cases where there is ; 
heavy traffic, to use large cars, and this fact has man- 
ifested itself in the very general increase of the carry- 
ing capacity of freight cars from ten to twenty tons, 
and now, in some cases, thirty-ton cars are being made. 
The tendency to an increase of capacity shows itself, 
too, in the construction of larger ships, larger hotels, 

ind in our cities larger houses for the accommodation 
of more people. It is not probable that we have 
reached the limit of size and capacity of cars, nor for 
the present purpose is it necessary that the limit should 
be known or indicated. Probably the increase will 
be made in conjunction with, or rather as a conse- 
quence of, the laying of heavier rails and the improve- 
ment of the substructure, so that it will be more worthy 
of the name of ‘‘ permanent way” than it now is in 
many cases. Of the potency of the economic law 
which produces the tendency to increase the capacity 
of cars there can be no doubt, and there is no reason 


at all apparent now for thinking that the tendency 
will be arrested or changed. 


pacity, although in a smaller proportion. The loss re- 
sulting from their being thrown out of service is also 
greatest with the most expensive cars. In most cases 
it would be as expensive toa railroad company to have 
a twenty-ton car thrown out of service as it would be 
to lose the use of two ten-ton cars. It is also obvious 
that a railroad company can afford to spend as much 
money on the draw-gear, for example, at each end of 
a twenty-ton car, as it does on the four ends of two 
ten-ton cars. The same principle will apply to other 
parts. Trucks for twenty-ton cars, even though they 
cost twice as much as those with a capacity of only 
ten tons, would be no more expensive. 

It follows, from what has been said, that if the 
capacity of cars is increased, railroad companies can 
afford to improve their construction, and as the loss 
from large cars being out of service will be greater 
than it is when small ones are laid up, it will be 
economy to improve the construction, if by doing so 
fewer repairs will be needed. It therefore seems 
probable that improvements in the design and the 
character of the workmanship of cars—especially the 
running gear—could be made with great resulting ad- 
vantages. Attention has heretofore been called in 
these columns to the great rudeness in the con- 
struction of car trucks. Cast-iron chilled wheels are 
seldom or never perfectly round or of the same 
diameters. Neither are they true laterally. They are 
put on the axles often incorrectly gavged in relation 
to each other, and still oftener not in the right 
position in relation to the journals. The flanges and 
tread are shaped not in accordance with any estab- 
lished law, but are made by each wheel manufacturer 
‘“by his eye,” and no two makers use the same shape 
of flange. The journal-bearing consists of one rough 
casting, which is inserted into the box, which is a 
still rougher one. The latter is bolted to the frames, 
which are usually rough bars of iron, and are secured 
in position in relation to the other boxes, with such 
chance of being square or in line with the others as 
the care, or the want of it, of the workman may 
secure. The frames are attached to the bolsters by 
means which are often far from being secure, and 
therefore, soon ‘“‘get out of square.” The centre- 
plates are bolted to the truck and usually take their 
chance of being in the true centre, and so on to the 
end of the tale. 

It should be remembered here, that while nearly 
all the freight-car trucks in use are now made of iron, 
they have generally been designed by wood-working 
mechanics. It of course does not follow that because 
a person knows how wood-work should be done, there- 
fore he does not know how to designa structure to be 
made of metal. But it is more probable that a person 
skilled in metal work will know how it should be 
done than he would if he were not skilled. The fact 
that car work has generally been in charge of those 
without any special or high order of skill in that kind 
of construction, taken in connection with what has 
been said, makes it additionally probable that there is 
great room for improvement in the iron work of cars. 

What may be expected is that wheels will be either 
turned or ground true and of the same diameter, and 
that much greater care will be taken to have them 
correctly gauged in the axles and placed in the proper 
positions in relation to the journals. Next, that the 
journal bearings will be trued up to exact sizes in 
some way, and that their seats in the boxes will also 
be made true either before or after they are bolted to 
the frames, and that the latter will be made stronger 
and stjffer and in every way of better workmanship, 
the bolts being accurately fitted and the surfaces in 
contact in some if not all cases planed. 

The future construction of the draw-gear is, how- 
ever, difficult to anticipate. Great pressure is being 
brought to bear on railroad companies to adopt an 
automatic coupler. Whether that will be done, or 
whether the draw-gear of the future will be, not 
automatic, but of a kind that will admit of cars being 
coupled without going between them, which will be 
called outside couplers, is still an open question. The 
thousands of patents which have been issued for self- 
couplers does not make it any easier to foresee what 
will be done. The difficulties in the way of adopting 
any self-coupler are very great. In the first place, 
there is the problem of finding one which will work 
satisfactorily—a problem which it is not certain is yet 
solved by any of the patents. In the next place, if such 
a device is found, it will be of very little use unless it 
is generally adopted. It is of course possible that dif- 
ferent kinds of self-couplers might be found, which 
would work together satisfactorily, but to find such 
increases the first difficulty, as it is of course easier to 





find one form of coupler that will work well, than to 


Of course the cost of cars is increased with their ca-. 








find two or three which will work well and at the 
same time work with each other. 

It is, therefore, not easy to see how the pressing 
need of a self or outside coupler can be supplied. Of 
course, if the railroad companies would have an ex- 
haustive investigation of the subject made, by some 
one or more persons competent for the work, a con- 
clusion might be arrived at. This they are not likely 
to undertake, and if they did it is not probable that a 
person with the requisite qualifications for the work 
could be found, and if he could, that he would be 
selected. 

It has been suggested that a private corporation 
should be organized to make this investigation, and 
that after determining which are the best couplers, 
that the company then acquire the patents and through 
its influence procure the general adoption of that which 
their investigations indicated was the best. This would 
be a novel use to make of corporate power and capital, 
and would, in fact, be applying it to scientific research. 
The patents to a self-coupler which could be generally 
introduced would, of course. be very valuable. There 
can be no doubt that the increase in the capacity of 
cars enables railroad companies to spend more money 
in the coupling apparatus, for the reasons already ex- 
plained. 

The same thing is true of brakes. The cost of ap- 
plying and maintaining the apparatus for continuous 
brakes is very much less if it is applied to a thirty-ton 
car instead of three of ten tons capacity. It seems, 
therefore, that this problem has assumed the form of 
finding, not a brake to suit our cars, but a car to suit 
the form of brakes now in use. 

It seems probable, too, that the use of iron or steel in- 
stead of wood may be determined by the same causes. 
The amount that can economically be expended to pre- 
vent decay depends entirely upon the cost of a struc- 
ture. Thus railroad companies in this country, thus 
far, have not thought that they could afford to creosote 
their cross-ties, whereas in Europe, where they are 
more expensive, that process is very generally em- 
ployed. Wooden trestles are seldom or never roofed 
over for protection, whereas bridges often are. [ron 
frames have thus far not been considered economical 
for cars, but are much used for tenders, although 
probably for the reason that they are exposed to damp- 
ness more than they are in cars. Nevertheless, it may 
be profitable to use iron frames for twenty or thirty- 
ton cars, when it would not be on those heretofore 
used. Probably, too, the use of some of the processes 
for preventing iron from rusting, such as galvanizing 
it, or the Barff process, which is about to be introduced 
into this country, may also stimulate the substitution 
of iron for wood in construction. It is probable, too, 
that the fact pointed out above, that nearly all master 
car-builders are wood-working mechanics, has also de- 
layed somewhat the use of iron in car construction; 
but the other fact, that in England, where wood 
is dearer and iron cheaper than here, the latter has 
not, to any very great extent, superseded the former, 
indicates that probably we have gone ahead quite as 
rapidly in that direction as the circumstances would 
permit. 

To sum up. then, what may be expected is that the 
capacity of freight cars will be still further increased, 
that the design and the quality of the workmanship 
will be much improved, that they will have con- 
tinuous brakes and outside or automatic couplers, and 
will be in many ways more costly structures than 
those we are now using. 


BREADSTUFFS EXPORTS AND RAILROAD 
EXTENSION. 

The report of the Bureau of Statistics for the month 
of June completes the statement of the breadstuffs 
exports of the whole United States for the govern- 
ment fiscal year, which begins about a month earlier 





) than the crop-year of small grains. The statement for 


June,is an exceptionally bad one, as was to be ex- 
pected. The exports of the leading staples in it were : 





188”. L881 Decrease. P.c 

Corn re 1,071,039 8,943,761 7,872,722 88.0 
Wheat........ 4,434,885 10,090,608 5.6. : 56.0 
Flour (bu.)......... 1,986,336 2,673,058 25.7 
Other grain 215,376 306,291 9.7 
Total 7,707,636 22,013,718 14,306,082 65.0 
Total value.. . 9<.247,466 20,605,678 = 11,358,212 55.0 


Thus the total exports this year were little more 
than a third of the June exports last year, and the 
corn exports especially fell off seven-eighths, The 
prices were so much higher this year, however, that 
there was a decrease of but 55 per cent. in the aggre- 
gate value of the exports, against 65 per cent. in the 
number of bushels. 

San Francisco did not lead in wheat exports in June, 
as it had done for two or three months previous, but 
San Francisco and Portland, Or., exported more than 


'40 per cent. of the total, against New Work’s 42.8 per 
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cent., and from other ports the exports were but 
trifling. 

For the half-year ending with June, the exports 
were : 








1882. 1881, Decrease. P.c. 

CO, i osd000s . 10,179,892 39,514,405 29,334,513 74.2 
cS ‘32,898, 272 58,244,986 25,346,714 43.5 
Flour (bu.)......... 1: 3, 000,275 17,422,965 4,422,690 25.4 
Other grains....... »234, 7 56 iy 738, 692 503,936 29.0 
Total.. ...e++ 57,313,195 116,921,048 59,607, 853 51.0 
Total value ..... $64,833, 581 $111,980,917 $47,147,336 42.1 


The decrease was 51 per cent. in the aggregate for 
the half year, and 74 per cent. incorn. The latter 
grain made up 33.8 per cent. of the whole last year, 
but only 17.7 per cent. this year. 

For the 12 months ending with June, the exports 
were: 





1882. 1881. Decrease. P. ¢. 
ei iis Sd 43,148,888 91,349,817 48,200,929 52.8 
Wheat coeee §«=6. 92 —"T,Z7S 149,453,771 56,596,495 37.8 
Flour (bu.).... 25,799,373 35,437,329 9,637,956 27.2 
Other grains.. 1,840,012 4,907,978 3.067.966 62.5 
Total. . .. 163,645,549 


281,148,895 117,503,346 41.8 
$176,977,496 $265,561,091 $ 88,583,595 33.3 

Not much more than half of the total decrease of 
the year was in the last half-year ; but there was a 
decrease of 29,000,000 in corn in the first half of this 
year, against 19,000,000 in the last half of last year, 
while in wheat and flour the decrease was 36,000,000 
in the last half of 1881, and but 30,000,000 in the first 
half of 1852. 

But this only shows that the crops which are har- 
vested in July and August showed the effect of the 
bad yield a few months earlier than the crop which 
is harvested chiefly in November and December. This 
latter, the corn crop, will doubtless compare very un- 
favorably with 1881 all the rest of the year. 

The vastness of this decrease in ovr leading export 
is easily seen, but it should be remembered that the 
exports of the two previous years were the largest in 
our history. Omitting the minor grains (always tri- 
fling in amount), the exports of wheat, flour and corn, 
in bushels, for seven successive years have been : 


Total value. 


Bushels : Bushels 
Year. exported. Year. exported. 
1875-76............. 124,244,254 | 1878-80............. 278,474,057 
1876-77 ... ..+- 127,904,918 | 1880-81.... ........ 278,239,790 
CO are . 177,601,134 | 1881-82.......... 161,805,537 
1878-79... .... 233,983,901 


Thus our sass are not only 42 per cent. less than 
in 1880-81 and 1879-80, but are 38 per cent. less 
than in 1878-79 and even 9 per cent. less than in 1877- 
78. And even this does not show the whole effect of 
the bad crops in the greater part of the country, from 
the fact that the exports from the Pacific coast last 
year were much larger than ever before. Those from 
San Francisco were 20,000,000 bushels more than the 
year before, and if we take the Atlantic coast by it- 
self we will find that the exports fell from about 250,- 
000,000 bushels to 112,000,000; and this latter is about 
the amount of Atlantic exports previous to the harvest 
of 1877. The reason why this tremendous decrease 
has not been more felt is, first, that it follows four 
years of large crops and exports, and, second, that 
prices were exceptionally high. Thus the values of 
the breadstuffs exports for the seven years were: 


Year. Value. | Year. Value. 
1875-76............ $129,026,980 | 1879-80.. ... ..... $283,639,551 
1876-77 115,653.571 | 1880-81...... ..... 265,561,091 
1877-78......++++ 178,257,262 | 1881-82............ 176,977,496 
1878-79. 207,115,059 | 


The decrease in value is 334 per cent. from 1851, 374 
per cent. from 1880, 15 per cent. from 1879, and 3 per 
cent. from 1878. 

Omitting the Pacific coast exports, the values were 
$130,622,136 last year against $240 ,306,349 in 1880-81— 
a decrease of 454 per cent. 

The breadstuffs export business did not become large, 


in the sense in which we call it large now, until the| , 


great crop of 1873; its growth is largely the result of 
the extension of railroad construction in the North- 
west. In the five years before the war (1856-60), the 
average yearly value of the breadstuffs exported was 
but $40,609,000—not a quarter of the *‘ small” business 
of last year. In the five years 1861-65 the value of 
these exports was still, on the average, but $72,821,000, 
and this in greenback value, the average number of 
bushels exported yearly being less than 60,000,000. 

We will trace the course of these exports later by the 
help of the following table, which gives the number of 
bushels and the value of the breadstuffs exports for 
each of the last 19 fiscal years: 


Year. Bu shels Jalue. | Year. Bushels. Value. 
1863-64..... 47 176, 761 soa. 2tt Sop 1873-74.....130,493,088 $159,530,078 
—S. ven oF {084 yi pe _— 715 | oh 7. 3... 103,790,806 109,679,302 


21667 | 1875-76 |. ..128.026,828 129,026:G80 
a 304 909 | 186. %%.. 185 15,653,571 
; 67,351,540 | 1877-78 78,257,262 
$81630,455 52/235/20) | 1878-79. 207,115.09 
aaa 610,750 70,967,846 1979-80 ccd 284,7077808 283,639)551 
.. 63,819,573 78.2953 ....- 278,239,790 265°, 561,001 
7H, 809 O43 83,006.97 4 | 138l reeem 161,805,537 176,977,496 
93,063,932 97,232,877 | 


in the next five years, from 1866 to 1870, the average 
annual value of breadstuffs exports fell to $54,000,000 
and the quantity to 49,400,000 bushels. The increase 
can hardly be said to have begun until after 1868-69. 
For the six years then ending the average quantity ex- 









-We then attribute the 





year but 38,600,000. But from 1869 to 1876 there was 
an increase of 46 per cent. (in bushels),, from 1870 to 
1871 the increase was 12.7 per cent., from 1871 to 1872, 
19 per cent., from 1872 to 1873, 24 per cent., and from 
1873 to 1874, 39 per cent. 

This period of five years, from July 1, 1869, to the 
same date in 1874, was the first period of great increase 
in grain exports; the gain in this period was from 
38,630,000 bushels (1868-69) to 130,500,000 bushels 
(1873-74), or 238 per cent. 

This was a perio of great railroad extension. For 
ten years previously the exports had been almost 
stationary, though in those ten years also 
there was a_ great increase of railroad 
construction, our system having increased about 
64 per cent. from 1859 to 1869, and nearly 34 per cent. 
from 1865 to 1869, when there was no increase in 
grain exports. It would appear, then, that the 
increase in grain production and exports follows rail- 
road construction after an interval of a few years, 
and not immediately, and this conclusion is con- 
firmed by the second great increase in production and 
exports, which did not begin in 1874-75, after the 
greatest railroad extension the world had ever seen 
(just 50 per cent., or 23,400 miles, from the end of 
1869 to the end of 1873), but not till 1877-78. The 
exports were nearly stationary for four years, begin- 
ning with the crop-year 1873-74, averaging 124,300,000 
bushels a year. The next year (1877-78) they rose to 
191,000,000 bushels, and in 1878-79 to 246,600,000; yet 
from 1874 to 1878, inclusive, the increase in our rail 
road mileage was but 11,500,000 miles, or 164 per cent. 
increase in grain exports 
from 1876 to 1879, so far as it was caused by railroad 
construction, to the extensions for the four or five 
years previous to 1874. 

And this conclusion as to the time required after 
railroad construction before its effect is fully felt in 
agricultural production is further confirmed by our 
most recent experience. During the last two and a 
half years we have built about 21,500 miles of rail- 
road, increasing our mileage 25 per cent.; but we do 
not dare to hope that the crops of 1882 will equal 
those of 1879. Of course, much is due to the differ- 
ence in seasons; but the growth of agriculture is seen 
most unmistakably in the acreage under cultivation. 
Now, taking all the cereal crops together, it appears 
there is very little increase in acreage this year over 
1881. The Department of Agriculture reports one of 
4 per cent. in corn and a larger one in oats, which is 
so far counterbalanced by a decrease in the wheat 
acreage that there can hardly be an increase of as 
much as 2,000,000 (1j per cent.) in the total cereal 
acreage. And the slow growth in the previous three 
years of great prosperity and rapid railroad construc- 
tion is unmistakable. The figures, as reported by the 
census for 1879 and the Department of Agriculture 
for the two following years, were : 


1880. 1881. 
120,103,000 122,559,000 

Here we have an increase of nearly 2 per cent. from 
1879 to 1880, and of 2 per cent. from 1880 to 18s1. 
This is not standing still, to be sure, but an increase 
of less than 6 per cent. from 1879 to 1882 does not indi- 
cate such a growth as that from 1876 to 1879, or from 
1870 to 1873. The increase of 25 per cent. in railroad 
mileage must for the time be supported by something 
else than the increase in grain production, and we 
may say by something else than the increase in agri- 
cultural production, for the cotton acreage (which in- 
creased greatly just before 1880) is reported this year 
s 2.6 per cent. less than 1881, and but 2 per cent. 
more than in 1880. 

The truth is that the effect of railroad construction 
on agricultural production is much exaggerated in 
the popular estimation, and also in the estimation of 
the well informed public. It is only where new 
country is opened that railroads have a great effect on 
this industry. It is questionable whether an acre 
more is cultivated by reason of the reduction of dis- 
tance from the farm to the station to less 10 or 12 
miles. Any one who has been intimately acquainted 
with the course of agriculture ina new country from 
the time it was first settled until it has been thorough- 
ly cut up by railroads will, we think, bear us out in 
this assertion. In states as old as Ohio, Michigan and 
Illinois, scarcely any land was left unutilized by the 
time it was within 15 miles of a railroad. Some- 
times important changes in the character of the crops 
have been made by the nearness of a railroad. The 
farmer with capital might raise stock to eat his grain, 
in preference to selling the grain, when he could 
barely haul one load a day to the nearest station; and 
yet there are not many farmers who raise so much 
grain as to make the marketing of it at the rate of a 
load a day very burdensome, as much of it can be done 


1879. 
Acres in cereals........ 117,783,400 
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when for other reasons a visit to the station is neces- 
sary. There is a transformation of farm industry some- 
times following railroad construction which is not 
caused by that where the transformation takes place, 
but by the opening of some other country. This 
has been the case to some extent in Central Illinois. 
There, years ago, cattle-growing was perhaps the chief 
industry. The farmers grew corn which they fed 
chiefly to cattle and hogs, and raised comparatively 
little wheat. In 1878, for instance (a good year for 
wheat), it had 2,105,000 acres of wheat; in 1880 its 
total area under cultivation meanwhile having in- 
creased but 1,000,000, or less than 8 per cent., the 
wheat acreage was 3,650,000, an increase of 73 per 
cent., and the great stock farms of the earlier period 
had almost disappeared, and this not because of more 
railroads in Illinois, but because of more railroads in ~ 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, etc., which have brought 
a vast territory good for nothing but grazing into 
competition with the Illinois prairies, which are good 
for grain-growing as well. Transformations over lim- 
ited area, especially in the vicinity of cities, have been 
even more complete and striking, and often have been 
made possible only by the railroads. 

The late issue of Poor's Manual, which should be 
better informed, makes a most extravagant statement 
of the effect of railroads on agriculture. The intro- 
duction has a table to show ‘‘the beneficent effect of 
railroads,” in which the miles of railroad and the num- 
bers of bushels of wheat and corn in several Western 
states in 1870 and 1830 are compared. It finds in the 
eleven states from Ohio and Michigan to Kansas and 
Dakota an increase from 634,000,000 to 1,602,000,000 in 
wheat and corm production, coincident with an in- 
crease from 22.738 to 44,647 in miles of railroad. But 
there are several facts to be noted before we conclude 
that this increase in production was caused by the in- 
crease in railroads. In the first place, the whole com- 
parison is vitiated by the fact that the corn crop of 
1869 (which is that given by the census of 1870 and 
in the Manual given as the crop of 1870) was one of 
the worst ever harvested, and as exceptionally bad as 
that of 1881. It will be much more accurate to compare 
1869 with 1881, and if we do that we shall find an in- 
crease not of 967,600,000 bushels (1524 per cent.) over 
1870, but of 427,200,000 bushels, which is only 68 per 
cent., and the number of bushels per mile of road in 
these states, which was 27,889 in 1869, was only 21,724 
in 1881. 

The year following that covered by the census of 
1870 the corn crop was 883,000,000 bushels greater for 
the whole country, and most of the increase must have 
been in these eleven states, and it would be 
much fairer to compare this good year 1870 
(when wheat, however, was below an _ average) 
with the good year 1879 or 1880, which would 
show for the whole country an _ increase of 
about 900,000,000 bushels, or 674 per cent. instead 
of 1.184,000,000, or 113 per cent., if we count from the 
unfavorable year 1869, as the Manual does. Thus the 
rate of increase from the good year 1870 to the good 
year 1879 or 1880 (crops nearly the same in both of 
these -years) is nearly the same as that from 
the bad year 1869 to the bad year 1881; and 
this rate of 68 per cent. actually represents 
the growth of production within the last de- 
cade, with average crops, while the increase of 152 
per cent. from 1869 to 1879 in the eleven states as 
given by Poor, though correct for these two particular 
years, grossly exaggerates the rate of growth. 

Further examination would show that of the 967,- 
000,000 bushels increase, shown by Poor’s table from 
1869 to 1879, no less than 367,000,000 was in the three 
states of Ohio, Indiana and Illinvis, which were 
nearly fully supplied with all the railroads required 
for grain production as early as 1870. 

Since 1870 a vast area has been made accessible for 
grain production in Iowa, Minnesota, Dakota, Ne- 
braska and parts of Missouri by the construction of 
new railroads, but very little (at least since 1873) any- 
where this side of the Mississippi, where, nevertheless, 
there has been a great increase in grain production, 
nearly all of which would have occurred, we venture 
to say, if there had been no addition to the railroads 
of those states. Other industries have been greatly 
promoted by railroad construction in many of these 
states, and agriculture perhaps made more profitable, 
though this is by no means certain: and the fact 
that the average value of farms was about as great in 
1873 as it is now in this comparatively old country— 
rather greater than if we count by the interest obtain- 
able on the valuation—does not indicate that the farms 
have been made more profitable by the multiplication 
of railroads, where before there were enough for the 
farmer’s purposes. The farmers’ families doubtless 
lead pleasanter lives because of the nearness of 
stations, however, and though this is not always 
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accounted for in the selling price of farms, it has an 
actual if not an economical value. 

It should not surprise us that the effect of railroads 
on production even in new countries should be quite 
gradual. Farms are not made in a day ora year. 
The immigrant who becomes the owner of 160 acres 
of fertile prairie in Iowa or Dakota does not usually 
get it all under cultivation for six or eight years, and 
of course all the land in the new country, even when 
immigration is greatest, is not taken up for some 
years. Northwestern Iowa has been tolerably acces- 
sible now for ten years, but the ground under the 
plow there is still but a very small fraction of all that 
is fertile and tillable. 

Within the next three or four years we shall prob- 
ably see much more plainly than we do now the 
effect of the railroads built there and in Minnesota, 
Dakota, Nebraska, etc., on agricultural production. 


RECENT PASSENGER DECISIONS. 


Late volumes of court reports bring an unusual 
number of decisions on carriage of passengers. 

Rights of Colored Persons.—In an Ohio case the 
plaintiff was-a colored woman, who, accompanied by 
her husband (a clergyman), and carrying a sick child, 
bought a first-class ticket over the Cincinnati Southern 
Railroad, and went to the train to take her seat. There 
were two cars on the train, the rear one a ladies’ car, 
the forward a smoking car. The brakeman in charge 
of the ladies’ car refused to admit the wife, because 
colored. She then remained behind, made her trip by 
another route, and brought suit for damages. There 
was no dispute that she was a lady-like, well-behaved 
person. The judge told the jury that railroad com- 
panies have the right to set apart one car for ladies 
and another for gentlemen, and perhaps may make a 
regulation that colored people shall ride in one car and 
white people in another. But if they separate ladies 
and gentlemen, they are bound, whenever a gentleman 
pays for a first-class ticket, to provide for him such ac- 
commodations as they ordinarily provide for ladies; 
‘“‘for the gentleman’s money is just as good as the 
lady’s, in the eye of the law;” and they are bound to 
provide for him such reasonable accommodations as he 
has paid and contracted for. Or if they assume to 
separate colored persons from white, they must give 
the colored race equally good accommodations. This 
company was bound to provide for plaintiff such ac- 
commodations as were provided for white women, for 
in the eye of the law all stand now upon the same 
footing, whatever the social relations of life may be. 
If the company refused to give her such accommoda- 
tions, she was not bound to ride in the smoking car. 
And the jury awarded her $1,000 damages. 

Tickets.—In New York, a Mr. Auerbach, in Septem- 
ber, 1877, purchased a coupon ticket from St. Louis to 
New York, the last coupon of which was good from 
Buffalo to New York. It was specified upon the ticket 
that the purchaser agreed to use it on or before Sept. 
26, 1877, and that if he failed to do so, the carrier might 
refuse to accept it. Wishing to stop at Rochester, Mr. 
Auerbach purchased a ticket of the New York Central 
Railroad Company from Buffalo to Rochester. -On the 
afternoon of Sept. 26 he got on a train at Rochester to 
complete his trip to New York. He then presented his 
original ticket, with the one coupon attached, to the 
conductor, and it was accepted by him, and was recog- 
nized asa proper ticket and punched several times 
until the plaintiff reached Hudson, about 3 or 4 o’clock 
in the morning of Sept. 27, when the conductor de- 
clined to recognize the ticket on the ground that the 
time had run out, and demanded $3 fare to New York. 
Mr. Auerbach declined to pay, and the conductor 
ejected him with force from the car. The Court of 
Appeals has decided against the course taken by the 
conductor. The. opinion says that Auerbach was 
limited to a continuous passage; that he could not 
enter one car of the defendant’s train and then leave 
it and subsequently take another car and complete his 
journey. He was not, however, bound to commence 
his passage at Buffalo. He could commence it at 
Rochester, or Albany, or any other point between 
Buffalo and New York, and then make it continuous. 
When the plaintiff entered the train at Rochester on 
the afternoon of the 26th of September and presented 
his ticket and it was accepted and punched, it was 
then ‘‘ used” within the meaning of the contract. It 
could then have been taken up. So far as the plain- 
tiff was concerned, it had then performed its office. It 
was thereafter left with him, not for his convenience, 
but under regulations of the company for its conveni- 
ence, that its agents might know that his passage had 
been paid for. The contract did not specify that the 
passage should be completed on or before the 26th 
inst., but that the ticket should be used on or before 
that day, and it was so used. 

In Maine there is a statute (Laws 1871, c. 223) which 








declares that the holder of a railroad ticket shall have 
the right to stop over at any of the stations along the 
line of the road, and that his ticket shall be good for a 
passage for six years from the time it is first used. A 
passenger on the Grand Trunk Railway, who bought 
in Portland a ticket for Montreal, ‘‘ good only for two 
days,” and started from the former city, was put off 
the cars after they had entered Canada, on the plea 
that he had delayed using the ticket till long after the 
two days expired. The judges in this case sustained 
the conductor’s course. Theysaid that the man could 
not have been put off in Maine, but that the Maine 
statute did not extend to Canada, and they could not 
assume that Canada had a like one. 

Defective Roadway or Rolling-stock.—In a Pennsy!l- 
vania suit for injuries to a passenger, no one disputed 
that he was badly hurt, nor that the injury was re- 
ceived in consequence of the train running into a 
chasm in the road-bed, caused by a wash-out. But 
the lawyers wrangled over the question whether the 
passenger must collect evidence that the management 
was to blame for the existence of the hole, or whether 
it was for the direction to show that they had used all 
proper precautions, and that the case was one of in- 
evitable accident. The Court sided with the passen- 
ger. They said that by undertaking to carry passen- 
gers, the company engages to provide a safe road and 
sound cars; if injury results from defect of either, it 
is more reasonable to call on the company to prove 
that precautions were taken than on the passenger to 
show that they were not. The direction has means of 
knowing and proving what watch was kept, what re- 
pairs were ordered, what care was exercised. The 
passenger has no opportunity of knowing, still less of 
showing the truth as to these matters. The proba- 
bility, when a train runs into a hole, is that some one 
has blundered. 

A different aspect of the same principle is shown in 
a New York case, where the locomotive boiler burst 
and injured a passenger. On the trial, the lawyer for 
the passenger simply proved the explosion and the in- 
jury. The company’s counsel then called the em- 
ployes, who testified that the engine had recently been 
overhauled, tested, repaired and pronounced safe, by 
experts; that it was carefully managed at the time of 
the accident; and that the explosion was due to an un- 
discoverable flaw in the iron. The Court said that 
testimony of employés was open to some suspicion, 
butif the jury believed that the direction had employed 
all usual and prudent tests, the injured passenger 
could not recover. A railroad company is not abso- 
lutely liable for passengers’ safety, but is only bound 
to use the highest care and foresight. 

Excessive Speed.—In Indiana a train was thrown off 
the track, and an injured passenger complained that 
excessive speed was the cause. The company an- 
swered that ‘‘ the velocity was no greater than what 
had been practiced before, with the tacit consent of 
the community, and without accident.” The Court 
said that this was no test. Companies must not run 
their trains at a rate of speed which is excessive and 
dangerous; and what rate is prudent cannot be left to 
the opinion of the community. What would be a safe 
rate on one road or under some circumstances may be 
avery dangerous one elsewhere. The fact that on 
previous days a high rate has been tried and no harm 
was done is not conclusive that such rate was safe. 
The management should be prepared to show that the 
speed adopted is not imprudent. 

Misconduct of Employés.—On a Chicago road a pas- 
senger, waking from a nap, found or believed that his 
watch had been stolen: and the conductor gave him 
leave to ride beyond the station to which he had a 
ticket, while a search was made. In course of the 
search, the passenger avowed that he suspected a cer- 
tain brakeman of the theft—whereupon the brakeman 
struck him a violent blow with a lantern. For this 
the injured passenger sued the company. Two an- 
swers were made: 1, That after he had passed his des- 
tination he was no longer a passenger; and, 2, that 
brakemen are not employed to assault passengers, and 
a company is only liable for what they do in perform- 
ing the duties for which they are hired. But the Court 
sustained the suit, saying that the duty of the com- 
pany toward plaintiff as a passenger continued, under 
the circumstances, during the extra ride; and that to 
protect him from assaults by brakemen or others was 
a part of that duty. A company by undertaking to 
carry a passenger is deemed to engage that he shall re- 
ceive kind treatment at the hands of its servants. 

A case in the same Court, where a passenger ob- 
tained leave from the engineer (not the conductor) to 
ride free, and was killed on the trip, was decided in 
favor of the company, on the ground that an engineer 
has not authority to give leave of riding. That power 
rests with the conductor, subject to the rules. One 





who travels on a train by mere permission of the engi- 
neer has not the rights of a passenger, and cannot de- 
mand the full care and precaution which fare-paying 
passengers are entitled to expect. 

Alighting.—Cases in Missouri and Wisconsin discuss 
injuries to passengers who attempt to leave a moving 
train. The courts say that the management is bound 
to detain the train at the appointed stations a reason- 
able time for passengers to alight; if it is not stopped, 
but run very slowly to allow them to jump off, a pas- 
senger who is injured in carefully trying to do so is 
entitled to damages. But if it is stopped, and the pas- 
senger, being behindhand in leaving, leaps off after it 
has started again, his hurt is ‘‘ his own fault,” and he 
cannot sue. And such is the rule when a train runs 
by a station without slowing, though it ought to do so; 
the passenger cannot jump at the company’s risk, but 
must remain in the cars and claim damages for being 
carried too far. 





Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Central Jowa.—Track laid on a branch from New Sharon, 
Ia., northwest to Newton, 28 miles. 

Denver & Rio Grande.—The Pueblo & San Juan Division 
is extended from Durango, Col., north to Silverton, 45 
miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—This company’s 
Cincinnati & Georgia line is extended northwest to Dallas, 
Ga., 10 miles. Gauge, 5 ft. 

Galveston, Harrisbury d& San Antonio.—Track is laid on 
the El Paso Division to a point three hundred and fifty-four 
miles east by south from El Paso, Tex., an extension of 25 
miles. 

Lehigh & Hudson River.—Completed by laying track be- 
tween Andover, N. J., and Franklin Furnace, 11 miles. 

Louisville, Evansville & St. Louwis.—Track laid from Hunt- 
ingburg, Ind., west 15 miles, and from Birdseye, Ind., east 
to Milltown, 30 miles, making 45 miles in all, and com- 
pleting the road. 

Louisville & Nashville.—The Knoxville Branch is ex- 
tended from Livingston, Ky., southeast to London, 14 miles. 
Gauge, 5 ft. 

Milwaukee & Northern.—Ou the Wisconsin & Michigan 
Extension track is laid from Green Bay, Wis., north to 
Stiles, 27 miles. 

New Orleans Pacific.—Completed by laying track from 
Atchafalaya, La., northwest 18 miles. 

Northern Pacific. —Extended from Gray’s Bluff, Montana, 
westward 28 miles; also from Rock River, Idaho, eastward 
to Cabinet Landing, 35 miles. 

Rochester & Pitisburgh.—Extended from Great Valley,N. 
Y., southward to Tarport, Pa., 15 miles. 

Saratoga, Mt. McGregor & Lake George.—Extended 
northward to Mt. McGregor, N. Y., 4 miles. 

Southern Pacific.—On the Colorado River Branch track 
is laid for thirty-one miles from Mohave, Cal., an extension 
of 10 miles. 

Victoria Furnace.—Extended from Victoria Furnace, 
Va., to the Abrams ore banks, 10 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Western North Carolina.—The Ducktown Branch is ex 
tended from Pigeon River, N. C., south-west 5 miles. 
Gauge, 5 ft. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie.—Extended from Massillon, O., 
southward to Zoar, 12 miles. 

This is a total of 342 miles of new railroad, making 5,100 
miles thus far this year, against 2,563 miles reported at the 
corresponding time in 1871, 2,375 miles in 1880, 1,083 
miles in 1879, 819 miles in 1878, 731 miles in 1877, 932 
miles in 1876, 518 miles in 1875, 727 miles in 1874 and 
696 miles in 1873. 


THE CENTRAL VERMONT CASE has reached a new stage in 
the decision of the Vermont Supreme Court in the Langdon 
suit, which virtually reverses the decision of the same 
Court made five years ago. The decision of 1877 was, in 
brief, that the so-called perpetual receivership of 1864 was 
in no sense a legal receivership; that the trustees and man- 
agers then appointed, and the Central Vermont Company as 
their successor, were simply managers by consent and not 
officers of the Court, and that the debts incurred by them 
could not be made prior to the bondholders’ claims unless it 
could be clearly shown that they were necessarily incurred 
in operating the roads, or contracted with the full consent 
of all the parties in interest. The present decision, on the 
other hand, establishes the long receivership as a legal trust, 
and holds that the consent of the parties in interest must be 
taken as granted. It further holds the whole body of the 
trust debt(with a few exceptions into which further inquiry is 
to be made) to be a lien “‘in the nature of an equitable mort- 
gage,” pricr to that of the original owners, the Vermont 
Central Company and its bondholders, aud the Vermont & 
Canada stockholders. Still further, it directs that the 
amount of this trust debt be ascertained in the usual war, 
and that, if the original owners fail to redeem their prop- 
erty by paying the claims which may be audited by the 
Court, they shall be foreclosed of all their title and interest 
in the property, and obliged to turn it over to the trust 
creditors. 

As the trust debt is fully equal to the present value of the 
Vermont Central and the Vermont and Canada roads, this 
decision virtually turns over the roads to the creditors of the 
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trust, and wipes out the interest of the original owners. 
The Vermont Central bonds and the Vermont and Canada 
stock are held by many persons, and it is not at all likely 
that the money needed to redeem the roads could be raised 
from a nuwber of scattzred owners, many of whom would 
probably be unable to contribute, while others would cer- 
tainly be unwilling tu throw good money after bad, as a 
matter of policy, even if they did not resent the injustice 
which they believe has been done them. 

It is, we suppose, now a settled point of law that when a 
receivership exists, the necessary expenditures of the re- 
ceiver for the care and preservation of the property and the 
operation of the road are considered a lien superior to the 
claims of bondholders and stockholders. But itisa matter 
of public nctoriety that a very large portion of the Vermont 
Central trust debt was incurred, notin simply working the 
road and keeping it in order, but in operations of the trus- 
tees and managers, which were really outside of and foreign 
to the purposes of the trust. It is very much as if, suppos- 
ing the New York Central to be in the hands of a receiver 
after failure to pay the interest on its own bonds and the 
rent of the Harlem road, the receiver should proceed to 
lease the Erie, the Canada Southern and the Grand Trunk 
at exorbitant rentals, and to make unprofitable traffic 
contracts with the Lake Shore and the Michigan Central, 
and should then, to make up the losses from these improvi- 
dent speculations, borrow money on the security of the 
roads under his receivership, and claim that the debts so in- 
curred were prior liens to all the claims which the New 
York Central bondholders and the Hartem stockholders 
might have. 

We cannot, of course, question the law or the motives of 
the Court in this decision, but to an ou sider, looking at the 
case from an equitable point of view, it does seem that a 
serious injustice has been done, under cover of the forms 
and protection of the law. 





THe New York CANAL REVENUES now seem likely to be 
much less than last year even, and less than the amount 
that will be needed to maintain the canals properly next 
year. The constitutional limitation of the expenditures of 
one season to the amount of the tolls the previous season is 
truly an absurd one, but the popular remedy for it, namely, 
giving up all the revenues of the canals and maintaining 
them at the public expense, is an extreme course which it is 
hard to justify on economical principles or justice to the tax- 
payers. It will amount to thestate puying a bounty of a 
cent a bushel or more to the canal boats for carrying grain 
through the canal, which is a good thing for certain 
branches of business at the cities of New York and Buffalo, 
and of scarcely any advantage to other parts of the state. 
The traffic which profits by the canal shou'd pay the cost of 
maintaining it : nothiug can be more equitable than that; 
because in uvfavcrable years it cannot is no reason for 
abandoning the canal. it is true, for its value is determined 
by its average effect; but because the boats in some years 
cannot pay the cost of maintenance is certainly not a reason 
why they should never pay anything. Last year the carnal 
suffered because the railruads were carrying for less 
than cost, and though there was a fair traffic 
in the freights which the canal usually carries, 
taking the season as a whole, the boats could not 
afford to take it. Neither could they if they had had no toll, 
to pay. This year the railroad rates are not in the way and 
the season opened unusually early, but there is little grain for 
anyone tocarry, and grain has_ been the chief 
canal freight. With the number of railroads doubled 
that carry between New York and Buffalo, we fear 
that next year also the canal. boats’ will 
find it hard to get grain. The new roads do not control any 
railroad connections west of Buffalo, which will make it the 
more important for them to have lake connections, and we 
may be sure that they will each have a fleet running in con- 
nection with them as soon as they are opened, and that they 
will carry coal and grain at canal rates if they cannot get 
full employment for their equipment on other freight at 
higher rates. ‘hen the Welland Canal will compete more 
effectively than heretofore, as, indeed, it is doing already. 
One day last week, out of five vessels chartered for grain 
at Chicago, four were to go through the We:land Canal. 
There is no doubt that the Erie Canal is ina bad way, and 
under the law as it stands would soon have to be aban- 
doned; but this hardly seems to justify paying a bounty 
for the sake of having trausportation done by it when it can 
be done otherwise to greater advantage. 








CuicaGo LUMBER RECEIPTS for the six months ending 
with June last were: 


1882. 1881. Increase.  P.c. 
Lumber, ft......... 723,923,000 597,857.000 124,066,000 24.1 
Shingles, No........ 341,453,000 ~%41,802,000 99,651,000 41.2 


The lakes were uot open until near the first of May last 
year, but were steadily from some time in March this year, 
and at various times in earlier months, but this alone will 
hardly account for the great increase in receipts. There has 
been a great increase iu the stocks on hand, in comparison 
with July 1 last year, amounting to nearly 91,000,000 ft. of 
lumber. But for the half-year, sales and shipments, which 
represent the demand pretty accurately, have increased 
greatly also. For the half-year they have been: 


1882. 1881. Increase. 
Lumber, ft.....-...- 839,300,296 743,306,344 95,993,952 12.9 
Shingles, No.......... 378,519,994 287,798,000 90,219,994 31.3 


Latterly shipments had been falling off, but since the cer- 
tainty of a heavy winter wheat crop there is a revival of the 
demand. During the month of June receipts were so much 
in excess of sales that there was an increase of 70,328,000 
ft. in the stock of lumber, and of 56,331,000 in the shingles, 





The market gave way under this unfavorable showing, but 
there has been better business since. 

Shipments from the Saginaw lumber districts in the first 
half of the year for three years have been: 


1880. 1881. 1882. 
ee eee ee 273,408,904 224,947,306 284,794,932 

The Saginaw production finds its market chiefly east and 
south of Michigan. 

The stock of lumber on hand at points on the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries (St. Louis and north), July, for 
four successive years, and also at Lake Michigan points and 
Eastern Michigan points, has been, in feet, according to the 
Northwestern Lumberman: 


1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
M. River. 378,768,000 566.228,202 664,617,963 809,998,000 
i ey 480,107,633 583,546,419 585,741,329 620,909,000 
- Mich, 


& Lake 
Erie.... 375,550,000 413,687,000 455,300.000 518,840,000 
G. Bay 25,000,000 44,000,000 42,000,000 38,000,000 




















Total... 1,259.425,663 1,607,461,621 1,747,659,292 1,987,738,000 

The large increase of 240,009 ft. (134g per cent.) in the 
stocks on hand at the close of a bad crop-year was likely to 
affect prices, as an increase over the very heavy demand of 
last year is required to dispose of it. 








Crop PROSPECTS remain good tor spring wheat, the con- 
dition seeming toimprove. Winter wheat is now mostly 
harvested, except in Michigan, and is a magnificent crop— 
perhaps as great as that of 1880, though the acreage was a 
little less. There has been favorable weather for corn lately, 
but it is not likely that any weather can make a good crop 
now in the greater part of Illinois, Indiana and Iowa. Fur- 
ther north, where more corn than heretofore has been 
planted, the chief drawback is the lateness of the crop, 
and in the states just named it is late as well 
as poor, so that the risk of damage by frost is much greater 
than usual. Rains in Texas have come in time to prevent 
great destruction of corn by drought there,. and however 
Illinois and adjacent states may fare we are almost sure to 
have more than the 1,195,000,000 bushels of corn raised 
last year in the United States, and less than 1,717,000,000 
bushels raised in 1880. The heavy winter-wheat crop aud 
the prospect for a heavy spring-wheat crop have led many, 
and stock speculators especially, to look on the season as an 
extraordinarily favorable one, likely to cause as much 
activity incarrying produce as the crops of 1879 or 1880. 
Of this there is no prospect. Oar largest wheat 
crop was 498,500,000 bushels, and this may perhaps be 
equaled this year; but our largest corn crop was 
1,773,000,000 bushels (in 1879), and we will be fortunate if 
we have 1,500,000,000 bushels this year, and this decrease 
will be felt. Moreover, there is probably 7 per cent. more 
people and 11 per cent. more railroad now than in 1880, and 
10 per cent. more people and 20 per cent. more railroad 
than in 1879; and to cause equal prosperity we should 
have not the 2,232,000,000 bushels of wheat and corn 
produced in 1879 or the 2,215,000,000 produced in 1880, 
but a considerably larger amount. 

Still the crops are a vast improvement over those of 
1881, and will probably be, taking them all together, aver- 
age crops, in spite of less than an average vield of corn 
and perhaps of cotton. But in 1877, 1878, 1879 and 
1880 the grain crops, and in most of these years the cot- 
ton crops, were above the average in yield per acre, and 
this perhaps leads us to expect too much of them. 





THE DiInING CARIN ENGLAND made its first trip July 7 
and it is announced that one of the Midland trains between 
London and Liverpool will have one hereafter, enabling the 
passenger leaving London at 5 o’clock and Liverpool about 
4 o’clock in the afternoon to take his dinner in peace and at 
his leisure. The cars are Pullman cars, but they seem to be 
managed not like the Pullman hotel cars bere, which are 
restaurants, but like the dining cars which have been so 
generally introduced by _ railroad companies di- 
rectly in this country within the past few years, 
and are now running on- the Pennsylvania's 
New York & Chicago limited express, on the Baltimore 
& Ohio, the Michigan Central, the Grand Trunk, and on 
many of the roads from Chicago to the West. That is, on 
the Midland train a table d’héte dinner is served in the Pull- 
man dining-car at the fixed pric2 of 3s. 64. 

The English newspapers speak very favorably of the inno- 
vation, which is doubtless a great improvement over the 20 
minutes’ halt at an eating-house, where selection and masti- 
cation, not to say satisfaction, are impossible to a civilized 
eater. 





THE CHESAPEAKE, OHIO & SOUTHWESTERN RAILROAD 
now has its track all laid between Paducah and Memphis, 
which gives the Chesapeake & Ohio a through line from the 
mouth of the Chesapeake at Newport News to the Mississippi 
at Memphis, a distance of 927 miles, with connections to 
Cincinnati and Louisville, forming a true trunk line, 
the first south of the Ohio River, lying between the Balti- 
more & Ohio on the north and the Norfolk & Western on 
the south. Newport News is not New York, to be sure, nor 
even Baltimore, but Norfolk (which is to Newport News say 
as New York to Jersey City), is already a great cotton ship- 
ping point, and the new road will compete for cotton at Mem- 
phis, and for tobacco in Kentucky, and will make great 
efforts to secure grain in the Ohio Valley for export from 
Newport News or Norfolk, or to forward thence to more 
northern ports. It will also be felt, doubtless, as a com- 
petitor for New York merchandise consigned to Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati and Sc. Louis, as-well as to Memphis and 
other Southern places. The*heavy wheat crop: in the Ohio 
Valley this year:gives- it an unusually good opportunity to 





test the practicability of exports by the mouth of the 
Chesapeake, and before this crop is all marketed the road 
will probably be better known as a grain-carrier than it has 
been hitherto. — 


Provision Exports show a decrease in the month of 
June and the half-year then ending which is small in com- 
parison with the decrease in grain exports, but is still con- 
siderable, amounting to 231g per cent. (in value) for June 
and 40 per cent.for the half-year. There was a great decreas, 
in June last year, owing to the restriction on the imports of 
American pork in France. The decrease recently has been 
less in hog products than in fresh beef,tallow and dairy prod- 
ucts. In the latter it was more than 40 per cent. in 
May and June, in spite of higher prices. The short corn 
crop accounts for the smaller exports of hog products, 
though an increase in the home consumption will have to be 
charged with part of it; and the stock of hogs has been so 
decreased that we may not expect to rise to the old figures 
for a long time to come. But the season has been favorable 
for the dairy—grass coming early, and being abundant ever 
since. The reduction in butter and cheese exports, there 
fore, is probably due to larger home consumption. The 
increase in our population recently bas been felt more in 
larger consumption than in larger production of agricultu- 
ral produce. 


CHICAGO RAIL SHIPMENTS Eastwarp for the week end- 
ing July 8 were 21,765 tons, against 56,167 tons in the cor- 
responding week of last year, and 34,223 tons in the corres- 
ponding week of 1880. The receipts this year are 10 per 
cent. less than the previous week (sufficiently explained by 
the holiday) and were the smallest that have ever been re- 
ported since the accounts bave been kept, about four years. 
Of the total, 11.8 per cent. went by the Chicago & Grand 
Trunk, 19.1 by the Michigan Central, 20.3 by the Lake 
Shore, 29.2 by the Fort Wayne, 11.1 by the Pan-Handle, 
and 8.5 by the Baltimore & Ohio—39.4 by the two Vander- 
bilt roads, and 40.3 by the two Pennsylvania roads. 

The shipments of freight billed from Chicago (not includ 
ing shipments from the west billed through Chicago) for the 
week ending July 15 were 15,731 tons, against 50,832 tons 
in the corresponding week of last year, and 13,231 tons in 
the previous week of this year. The decrease in provisions 
was but 9 per cent., but in grain it was 80 per cent., and in 
flour 90 per cent. 





The Harlem River Bridge, Westside & Yonkers 
Railway. 

The engravings this week show the location and some of 
the details of construction of this bridge, of which a per- 
spective view was published in our issue of June 23. 

Fig. 2 is an elevation and fig. 3 a plan, the latter showing 
on the left the connection with elevated railroad on Eighth 
avenue. Fig. 2 shows the general arrangement of the differ- 
ent spans and piers and the character of the foundation of 
the latter. 

Figs. 4, 5, 6 and 7 are engravings of the large draw-span. 
No description of these illustrations is needed. Next week 
some of the details of construction wi!l be given. 





General Railroao Mews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

Cincinnati, Hamilton 4 Dayton, special meeting, in Cin- 
cinnati, Aug. 16, to vote on the question of issuing $1,000, - 
000 preferred stock. 

The Grand Trunk and the Great Western companies will 
hold special meetings in London, England, Aug. 10, to vote 
on the agreement of consolidation. These meetings are 
held because of a possible legai informality in the notices 
for the special meetings rece:tly held, at which the agree- 
ment was approved. 

Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows : 

Middletown, Unionville & Water Gap (leasedto New 
York, Susquehanna & Western), 3 per cent., semi-annual, 
payable July 15. : 

Atehison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 1% per cent., quarterly, 
payable Aug. 15. Transfer books closed July 15. 


Foreclosure Sales. 


The Indianapolis & St. Louis road will be sold in Indian- 
apolis, July 27, under the decree of foreclosure lately granted 
by the United States Circuit Court. The road extends from 
Indianapolis to Terre Haute, 71.3 miles, and has a bonded 
debt of $3,500,000. 


Master Car-Painters’ Association. 

The following circular has been issued by Mr. D. D. 
Robertson, President of this Association : 

“The thirteenth annual convention of the Master Car- 
Painters’ Association of the United States and Canada will 
be held in Chicago, commencing on Wednesday, Sept. 20. 

“The increasing interest in the Association has been very 
marked, and the object sought to be attained has been more 
fully accomplished during the past few years. The com- 
mittee are now busy making the necessary arrangements, 
which, when completed, will be duly announced, and every- 
thing will be done to make the coming convention one of 

rofit. Care has been taken in the selection of subjects for 

iscussion, that they may be thoroughly practical, and in 
many cases touching difficulties which are of every-day’s 
occurrence in the paint shop. In addition to the subjects 
chosen, some portion of our time will be devoted to ‘ Piain 
Talk on General Topics,’ giving an opportunity for any one 
to get the benefit of practical experience on any department 
of car painting on which he may desire information ; any 
question ur topic you may wish discussed, by forwarding 
the same to the Secretary, Mr. R. McKeon, New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio Railroad, Kent, Ohiv, it will come 
under this head and receive due consideration. 

“T would urge upon all master car-painters to endeavor 
to be present and take part in the convention. The meet+ 
ings in the past have been of immense benefit, and nothing 
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will be left undone to make the future still more interesting 
and instructive: 

‘The Secretary’s circular will be issued at an early date, 
announcing the subjects for consideration and also the head- 
quarters for meetings.” 


Baltimore & Ohio Relief Association. 


The statement of the workings of this Association for the 
month of June has just been issued by Mr. W. T. Barnard. 
Secretary, and shows that 605 benefits were paid during 
the month to members suffering from niery. or disease, the 
payments being mostly small amounts. here were two 
deaths of members in the machinery department, viz : John 
T. Cook, of congestion of the brain, and Isaac Kelly, of 
pneumonia. The family of the former received $400 and 
of the latter $600. The new savings fund and building 
features of the Association will be put into active operation 
Aug. 1, 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Associated Railroads of Virginia and the Carolinas.— 
Mr. Sol. Haas is appointed Traffic Manager, a new office. 
He has been General Freight Agent of the Associated Rail- 
roads since their tratlic departments were united, and was 
ow General Freight Agent of the Richmond & Dan- 
ville. 

There will be a general freight agent and a general pas- 
senger agent under Mr. Haas, but those officers have not 
yet been appointed. 

The roads under the Traffic Manager will be the Seaboard 
& Roanoke; Raleigh & Gaston; Raleigh & Augusta Air- 
Line; Carolina Central; Richmond & Petersburg; Peters- 
burg, Wilmington & Weldon; Wilmington, Columbia & 
Augusta; Northeastern (South Carolina); South Carolina 
Central; Cheraw & Darlington; Cheraw & Salisbury ; Rich- 
mond & Danville; Virginia Midland: North Carolina; 
Western North Carolina; Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line; 
Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta; Greenville & Columbia; 
Northeastern of Georgia; Elberton Air-Line. 


Atchison & Southwestern.—The directors of this new com- 
pany are: P. Kebn, E. R. Purcell, F. D. Mills, H. Low, 
yr P. Pomeroy, C. C. Burns, J. P. Brown, J. H. Beeson. 
Cflice in Atchison, Kan. . 


Blue River.—The directors of this new company are: 
F. D. Mills, J. H. Beeson, H. Low, F. Schwerdt, J. W. Mc- 
ow L. R. Elliot, E. B. Purcell. Office in Atchison, 

an. 


Burlington. Cedar Rapids da Northern.—Mr. Louis A. 
Bein is appointed Master of Transportation of the entire 
line. 

Mr. W. B. Craw is appointed Train-Master of the First, 
the Muscatine and the lowa City divisions ; Mr. C. D. Ives, 
Train-Master of the Second, the Third and the Milwaukee 
divisions, 

Chicago & lowu.—Mr. Thomas J. Potter has been ap- 

inted General Manager; J. C. Peasley, Treasurer; W. H. 
Boicomb, General Superintendent. Messrs. Potter and 
Peasley are officers of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
which now controls the road. 


Chicago Suburban.—The directors of this new company 
are: Leslie Carter, Ernest Carter, T. W. Wadsworth, Ed- 
win Walker, Chicago; Alexander Mitchell, S. 8S. Merrill, 
John W. Cary, Milwaukee. It is controlled by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


Chicago & West Michiyan.—Mr. N. B. Rogers has been 
appointed Auditor in place of Hugh Park. Mr. Park con- 
tinues to be Purchasing Agent. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis d& Chicago.—Mr. M. 
H. Covk has been appointed Superintendent of Telegraph 
and Chief Train Dispatcher. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans d& Texas Pacific.—Mr. R. 8. 
Pomeroy, Auditor, having resigned, tne office is abolished 
and its duties transferred to the Comptroller. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—Mr. W. V. Mc- 
Cracken is appointed Superintendent of the Georgia Divis- 
ion, which will include the line from Ooltewah Junction, by 
Dalton, Rome, Atlanta and Macon to Brunswick. His office 
will be at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. J. E. Mallory, will be Assistant 
Superintendent at Macon, and Mr. M. N. Beatty, Assistant 
Superintendent at Atlanta. Mr. McCracken has had charge 
of the construction of the new line from Rome to Macon. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—Mr. B. W. Walker is ap? 
pointed Assistant General Freight Agent, with office in Gal- 
veston, Tex. 

Mr. M. Miller is appointed Traveling Passenger Agent. 


Illinois Central.—Mr. Charles Hurd is 5 Superin- 
tendent of Suburban Traffic, a new office. e has been for 
a number of years a conductor on the road. 


Little Rock, Mississippi River & Texus.—Mr. A. N. Staf- 
ford has been ap} inted Auditor, and Mr. R. D. Lewis, Gen- 
eral Freight and Passenger Agent, with offices at Little 
Rock, Ark 


Louisville, Charleston & Peoria.—This company has 
elected A. J. Fryer, President; T. M. Sallee, Vice-President; 
J. K. Rardin, Secretary; A. C. Burgner, Treasurer. Offices 
in Charleston, Ill. 


Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis.—Mr. James 8. Cark 
has been appointed General Agent at Evansville. 


Massachusetts Central.—The board has elected S. N. Al- 
drich, of Marlboro, Mass., President in place of Hon. George 
S. Boutwell, resigned. 

Messrs. Lyman Hollingsworth, Charles R. McLean and 
M. Pickering have been chosen directors in place of Silas 
Seymour, James Rollins and Luke Lyman, resigned. 


Milwaukee & Northern.—The following appointments 
will take effect Ang. 1: J. J. Coleman, General Freight 
Agent; R. Toombs, Auditor; E. P. Regan, General Ticket 
Ageut. 


Missouri Pacific.—Mr. L. Pearson baving resigned th 
division agency of this company at Sedalia, Mo., Mr. J. F. 
Barrett is appointed to that office, taking effect July 11. 


Mobile & Girard.—At the annual meeting recently the fol- 
lowing were chosen : President, Wm. M. Wadley ; directors, 
N. P. Banks, N. N. Curtis, C. 8. Lee, F. H. Mitchell, J. D. 
Murphree, John Peabody ; Secretary and Treasurer, J. M. 
Frazer ; Superintendent, W. L. Clark. 


Nevada & Oregon.—At a meeting of the board in Reno, 
Nev., July 17, the following officers were chosen: President, 
D. W. Balch, of Nevada; Vice-President, Frank F. Fowler, 
New York; Secretary, George A. King, of Nevada; Treas- 
urer, A. H. Manning, of Nevada. 


New York & New England.—Mr. 8S. Jackson has deen ap- 

inted Secretary to General Manager S. M. Felton, Jr. 
Mt: Jackson was recently on the Pennsyivania Railroad, at 
Altoona. , 


has been appointed Purchasing Agent and Paymaster of 
this company, in pore of Charlies Clark, resigned, to take 
effect July 20. All communications relating te business in 
these departments will be addressed to him at Middletown, 
N. Y., on and after July 19. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—The general offices of 
this company are now at No. 15 Broad street (Mills Build- 
ing), New York city. 


North Carolina.—At the annual meeting in Raleigh, N. C., 
July 13, the following were announced as state directors for 
the ensuing year: R. F. Hoke, Donald MacRae, R. W. 
Thomas, Kerr Craige, J. L. Morehead, Wm. S. Roulhac, 
Armistead Burwell, W. F. Kornegay. 

The stockholders then elected the following directors on 
their part : H. W. Fries. M. L. Holmes, R. B. Haywood, 
Thomas M. Holt. 

The board subsequently re-elected Thomas M. Holt, Pres- 
ident ; Peter B. Ruffin, Secretary and Treasurer. The road 
is leased to the Richmond & Danville Company. 


Northern, Northwestern & Sault Ste. Marie.—At the an- 
nual meeting in Toronto, Ont., July 4, the following directors 
were chosen: Adam Brown, Wm. Ince, N. Barnhart, W. B. 
Scarth, A. R. Boswell, A. Morris, John Fisken, A. McInnes, 
Wm. Hendrie, Dalton McCarthy, W. E. O’Brien, J. Proctor. 
The board elected Adam Brown, President: Wm. ince, Vice- 
President. 


Ontario Southern.—Myr. 8S. B. Stuart is appointed Super- 
intendent in place of E. R. Mills, resigned. 


Pennslyvania.—Mr. Jobn N. Belford is appointed Traiu- 
Master of the Middle Division of the Philadelphia & Erie 
Railroad Division, in place of W. H. Ginter, transferred. 
Mr. E. D. Gardner, in addition to his drties as Division 
Operator, will act as Assistant Train-Master. Mr. Josiah 
McManigal has been appointed Dispatcher Renovo Yard, 
vice J. N. Belford promoted. To date from July lL. 


Pennsylvania & Martin’s Creek, —At the annual meeting 
July 18 the following officers were chosen: John Brown, 
President; Thomas L. McKeen, Vice-President; George C. 
Moon, Secretary; Wm. Hackett, Jr., Treasurer. 


Savannah & Tybee.—The officers of this new company 
are: President, J. W. Pinder; directors, B. P. Ives, W 
Jackson, George Newton, A. K. Paul; Secretary and 
Treasurer, W. L. Jackson. Office in Savannah, Ga. 


PERSONAL. 
—Mr. E. R. Mills has resigned his position as Superin- 
tendent of the Ontario Southern road. 


—Mr. J. T. Odell, General Superintendent of the Chicago, 
Texas & Mexican Central road, has resigned his position. 


—Hon. George S. Boutwell has resigned his position as 
President of the Massachusetts Central Railroad Company. 


—Mr.*R. 8. Pomeroy has resigned his position as Auditor 
of the Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific Company. 


—Mr. H. G. Allis, Auditor and General Freight and Pas- 
senger Agent of the Little Rock, Mississippi River & Texas 
road, has resigned his position. 

—It is stated that Mr. R. S. Veech, President of the 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago Company, has tendered 
his resignation. It has not yet been accepted. 





—Mr. Adolphus Davis, recently appointed Genera] Man- 
ager of the North Shore Railway (of Canada), has been for 
some time Master Mechanic of the road, having had charge 
of the rolling stock ever since the road was first opened by 
the government of Quebec. 


—Mr. Abram B. Baylis, one of the oldest and best known 
brokers on Wall street, died coy 15, at his residence in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 71 years. e had been a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange since 1841, and had been 
on the street for several years previously as a clerk. A 
little over a year ago he retired from active business. Mr. 
Baylis was largely interested in railroad property, and at 
different times had been a director in the New Fork & Har- 
lem, the Chicago & Northwestern, the Wabash and other 
companies. 


—Hon. Joseph E. Brown, United States Senator from 
Georgia and President of the Western & Atlantic Railroad 
Company, has given the State University of Georgia $50,- 
000 as a fund to be used in assisting poor students in the 
University at Athens and the Agricultural College at Duah- 
lonega. The interest of the fund is to be loaned annually to 
students who are too poor to support themselves while study- 
ing, with the understanding that they are to repay the loans 
whenever they are able to do so; all sums so repaid to be 
added to the principal. Senator Brown gives this fund as a 
memorial of his son, who died about a year ago, while a 
student in the University. 


Grain Movement. 


For the week ending July 8 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels : 

—Northwestern ems aT 








Voar Northwestern . c. by Atlantic 

- receipts. Total. By rail. rail. receipts. 
1877.... 2,550,086 3,341,924 669,103 20.0 2,229,164 
1878.... 3,118,902 2,967,635 922,931 31.1 2,907,445 
1879:... 4,250,273 4.135.059 1,440,681 34.9 3,983,935 
1880.... 4,500,527 6,375,678 1,605,899 25.2 8,137,107 
1881.... 5,258,827 6,261,411 2,203,463 35.2 6,834,152 
1882 ... 1,886,422 1,932,349 815,201 42.2 2,018,048 


Of the Northwestern receipts this year Chicago h d 40.7 
per cent., St. Louis 26.3, Milwaukee 10.4, Peoria 9.5, Toledo 
6.3, Detroit 3.4, Cleveland 2.9 and Duluth 0.5 per cent. 

Of the Atlantic receipts New York had 60.1 per cent., 
Montreal 12.8, Boston 11.1, Baltimore 8.2, Philadelphia 
3.9, New Orleans 3.4 and Portland 0.5 per cent. 

There issome increase in the Northwestern wheat receipts, 
chiefly at St. Louis, which is probably due to the marketing 
of new winter wheat. 

Exports for the week ending July 12 are larger than for a 
long time previous, namely, 1,514,595 bushels of grain and 
68,018 barrels of flour, against 4,141,783 bushels of grain 
and 82,019 barrels of flour in the corresponding week of 
last year. 

San Francisco wLeat exports for the California crop year 
ending June 30 were as follows, wheat in bushels and flour 
in barrels, flour being reduced to wheat in the totals: 

1881-82 





1§80-8L. Increase. P. c. 

Flour............. 860,850 60,76" 200,057 30.3 
ID ooo .2 civilian eae 37,132.575 22,309,537 14,823,038 66.4 
Total, bushels. .41,436,825 25,613,352 15,823.473 61.8 


The wheat exports last year were the largest ever made, 





New York, Ontario & Western.—Mr. Isaac W. Fowler 
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Nearly half of these exports, however, were of the crop of 
1880, left over until after the harvest of 1881. 

Exports of California barley by sea for the crop year 
were 93,064 centals, a decrease of 393,649 centals or 80.8 
per cent. from the previous year. Shipments overland for 
eleven months to May 31 were 154,620 centals. 

Shipments of wheat by sea from Oregon ports for the crop 
year were 6,173,335 bushels. 

Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows : 
Six months ending Jams 30: 
882 











82. 1881. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 

Buff., Pitts. & West.... $383,063 $297,004 I. $86,059 29.0 

Cairo & St. Louis...... 170.018 207,298 D. 37,280 18.0 

Ches. & Ohio..... .... 1,388,490 1,296,123 I. 92,367 7.1 

Houston, E. &. W. Tex. 122,323 66,010 I. 56,313 85.3 

Kan. C., Ft. Scott & G. 761,731 687,888 I. 73,843 10.7 

Lake Erie & Western.. 657,780 625,589 I. 32,191 5.1 

Oregon Ry. & Nav. Co. 2,240,500 ‘ I, 474,212 26.8 
Net earnings......... 997,670 I. 236,870 31.1 
Five months ending May 31: 

Bur., Cedar Rap. & No. $1,080,142 I. $289,022 36.5 
Net earnings... -.... 353,885 I. 177,309 100.1 

Ches, & Ohio....... 1,127,737 1 72,749 6.9 
Net earnings..... ot 253,819 I, 131,462 107.7 

Des M. & Ft. Dodge.. 150,679 I, 27.473 22.3 
Net earnings......... 59,139 I. 49,638 522.5 

Utah Central.......... DEE cctcccacs » sovnwlcenans an 
Net earnings......... SE © ck cinch ghana ela eee 
Month of April: 

Evansv. & T. H.... $65,272 $56,480 I $8,792 15.7 
Net earnings......... 31,382 * 2,428 oe = 
Month of May: 

N. Y. & N. England ... $289,722 $217,186 I. $72,536 33.4 
Net earnings......... 94,555 56,492 I 38,063 67.8 

Utah Central........... RE OO ae eee sed 
Net earnings ........ I, a Cpiickcev SaY) knees 
Month of June: 

Buff., Pitts. & West... $75,100 $22,000 41.1 

Cairo & St. Louis.... 26,021 7,530 22.4 

Chas: & Ole... 2.5. 3 3 19,618 8.1 

Houston, E. & W. Tex.. 9,531 69.1 

Kan.City, Ft.S. & Gult. 7.193 6.5 

Lake Erie & Western 3,173 2.5 

CMG se ctiscsss | “GEE Sienccese of endnote es 
TORR cc cicacss | ERIE. Livcasces Se.  “eecgaes rel 

Oregon Ry & Nav. Co 395,96 20,905 5.6 
Net earnings.... .... 188,900 7,395 4.1 





First week in July: 


Chi. & Eastern Ill. ... $29,204 $31,286 D. $2,082 6.7 
Chi. & Gd. Tr’k....... 32,973 20,947 I. 12,026 57.5 
Second week in July: : 
Denver & R.G......... $111,638 $131,920 D. $20,282 14.4 
Northern-Pacific. .. 151,700 91,760 I. 59,940 65.3 
*Deficit. 
Coal Movement. 


The coal tonnages reported for the week ending July 8 
are as follows : 





1882. 188 Inc. or Dec. Prec 
Anthracite. .... ...... 491,434 353,397 8 138,037 39.0 
Semi-bituminous 29,892 91,558 D. 61,666 67.5 
Bituminous.... .. 56,158 31 I. 24.235 75.7 
Ns wiser ass 43,063 35,635 b 7,428 20.9 


Semi-bituminous shipments are the smallest reported for 
a long time, which is the result of the strikes in the Cumber- 
land and Clearfield regions. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending July 8 was: Coal, 103,125; coke, 43,063 ; 
total, 146,188 tons. The week included a general holiday. 
The total tonnage this year to July 8 was 5,667,349 tons. 

Chicago coal receipts for the two months from May 1 to 
June 30 were as follows : 


—--Anthracite.—— ——Bituminous.— — 

1882. 1881. 1882. 1881. 
4 Soe .154,042 144,735 37,919 74,791 
|g. | rece 46,003 38,802 325,769 364,323 
MA ones x chika 20,045 183,537 373,688 439,114 


The increase in anthracite was 16,508 tons, or 9.0 per 
cent.; the decrease in bituminous was 65,426 tons, or 14.9 
percent. The total receipts this year were 573,733 tons, a 
decrease of 48,918 tons, or 7.8 per cent. 

Mr. John H. Jones, Official Accountant, furnishes the fol- 
lowing statement of the general distribution of anthracite 
coal in the year 1881, in tons of 2,240 pounds : 
Competitive—Including tonnage passing out of Capes 

of Delaware; to New York harbor; to 
points on Hudson River, Long Island 
Sound and Atlantic Coast, north of 
PD, 5 0: icecasitaceseetetkhewe: 0% 
Western—Including tonnage to United States points 
west of Buffalo and the Detroit River, 
Erie, Pittsburgh and Baltimore....... 
Canadian—Including all tonnage by lakes and rail 
to points in Dominion of Canada... . 
Southern—Estimated tonnage tc all points in Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and the_ territory 
bounced by the Ohio and Mississippi 
River on the north and west, and the 
Gulf of Mexico on the south 


12,169,030 


2,079,134 
694,428 


es a ene 800,000 

Pacific Coast Pere ae te 15, 
Local—Embracing all coal consumed iu Pennsylvania, 
New York and New Jersey............ 12,742,424 





Total production in 1881.......... ..-.-...6... 28,500,016 


The Official Accountant’s statement of the tonnage of 
anthracite coal for June and the half-year ending June 30, 
differing somewhat inform from the weekly statements, is 
as follows : 








_ June.—— ——--Six months.—-—- 
1882. 1881. 1882 1881. 
Phila. & Reading.... 586,4 586,913 2,906,674 2,925,087 
Lehigh Valley....... 560,865 184,404 2,619,692 2,498,403 
Central, of N.J..... 440.847 360,040 = 1,888,373 1,831,410 
Delaware, Lacka. & 
Western.... .. $28,057 368,352 2,019,258 1,948,848 
Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Co..... .. 270.600 239,899 1,365,371 1,416,239 
Pennsylvania -R. R. 
2 PT Pere ee 220,216 210.250 1.056.800 1,033,924 
Pennsylvania Coal 
Binge ahh vise son SOO 127,132 604,880 591,578 
N. Y., Lake Erie & 
WHMIS. va axsages 21,156 42,149 106.804 222,008 


eee ..2,625,039 2,418,239 12,567,852 12,467,497 

Increase for the month, 206,800 tons, or 9.6 per cent.; 
increase for the six months, 100,355 tons, or 0.8 per cent. 
For the month, all the companies show an increase except 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western; for the six months, 
the Reading, the Delaware & Hudson and the Erie show 
loses, while the other companies have gains. 

The stock of coal on hand at tidewater shipping points on 
June 30 last was 583,936 tons, being a decrease during the 
month of 27,505 tons, or 4.5 per cent. 

Chicago and Ohio River Pool. 

At a meeting held in Chicago, July 14, a new pool was 
formed on business between Chicago and Cincinnati and 
other Ohio River points. The companies concerned are the 
Illinois Central and the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis 
and Chicago, which are to have 30 per cent. of the business: 
the Pittsburgh, Cinncinnati & St. Louis and the Cincinnati, 





and are nearly double those of any year previous to 1880-81. 


Hamilton & Dayton, which are to have 30 per cent.; the 
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* 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago, 20 per cent., and the 
Chicago & Eastern Ilinois, 20 per cent. Only business 
from Chicago to Indianapolis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Jeffer- 
onville, Madision and Evansville will be pooled. The 
arrangement goes into effect experimentally for three 
months from Aug. 1. The pool elected L. C. Richardson, 
agent Green line, General Manager of pooled business at 
Chicago. 
Rates on Fruit from California. 

The following rates on fruit from California points are 
made by the Central Pacific, the Southern Pacific, the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Texas & Pacific. The 
rates are for car-load lots, a car-load to be not less than 20,- 
000 or more than 28,000 lbs. by freight train, and not more 
than 24,000 lbs. if sent by passenger train. If refrigerator 
cars are used the load must not exceed 2¥,000 Ibs. The rates 
are per 100 Jbs, : 





Oranges, 

Green lemonsand 

Los Angeles to Vegetables. fruit. mes 
Galveston ......... as $°.77 $1.50 
amnen Soy - inials See one ae 1.40 1.80 1.50 
ew Orleans ......... ae 

St. Louis 1.42 1.92 1.07% 
Chicago 1.50 2.00 1.75 
New York. 1.50 nen L735 
Philadelphia - eine shi 


Eiutw ante ss Loe 
No time will be guaranteed, the companies only agreeing 
to do all in their power to prevent transfer or unnecessary 
detention. 
Business of New York Canals. 
For the week ending July 14, the Canal Auditor re- 
ports: 


1882. 1881. Decrease. Px. 
Tons shipped ......... 146,547 185,924 39,377 21.2 
Miles cleared by boats. 181,118 224,691 43,573 19.4 
. ee eae $17,010 822,877 $5,867 26.5 
The numbers of tons of leading articles shipped were: 
1882. 1881. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Lumber... .................55,667 52,289 Inc. 3,378 6.5 
Grain .....................20,712 39,298 Dec.18,586 47.3 
Iron and iron ore.... 19,362 30,134 Dec. 10,772 35.8 
DE cacecasieaewsces: wicionws 2,535 40,664 . 2,129 45.6 
Stone, lime and clay....... 7,723 7,334 Inc. 389 5.3 
UE phonies inatane Conese ee 30,519 37,364 Dec. 6,845 18.3 
Sugar and molasses....... 442 503 Dec. 61 12.0 
Domestic woolens and cot- 
I cd visit. einem cranes de® 96 884 Dec. 788 90.0 


It is noticeable that though east-bound rail rates at this 
time last year were higher than now, and canal shipments 
wn mara | should be stimulated by the freight handlers’ 
strike in New York, still the shipments of such articles as 
are carried by railand canal, as sugar and domestics, are 
much less by canal this year than last. 

lowa Trunk Lines Association Rates. 

Mr. George H. Daniels, of the Iowa Trunk Line Associa- 
tion, bas issued the following circular: 

‘*On and after this date, and until notice of a change is 
given, on business destined to Council Bluffs aad beyond 
(except California and Colorado business, and business to 
points on the Denver & Rio Grande Railway), originating 
at the Atlantic seaboard, and brought to Detroit, Toledo, 
or Chicago, via rail and lake, the following rates, in 
cents per 100 pounds, will be in effect: 

To Council Bluffs...... 1st. 2d. 3d. 4th. 
From Detroit & Toledo 76 50 34 
From Chicago........ sna iaitas as Fee 70 45 30 

‘The rates above quoted will govern on the business des- 
cribed, regardless of the rates applied on business carried, 
all rail, to destination.” 

Lumber Rates. 

A meeting was held in Chicago, June 12, to consider the 
rates on lumber from lake ports and to settle certain dis- 
agreements ia relation thereto. After some discussion, the 
whole matter was referrea to a committee, to report to an 
adjourned meeting. 

The Denver Pool. 

At a meeting held in Chicago, July 15, an agreement was 
finally reached as to the division of business to avd from 
Denver, Col. Under this agreement the Union Pacific is to 
have 51 per cent., the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 30, 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 19 per cent. This 
agreement is to continue in force one year, when the per- 
centages will be readjusted. Later advices are that the 
Union Pacific declines to approve this agreement. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Locomotive Building. 

The Grant Locomotive Works in Paterson, N. J., recently 
delivered five engines to the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba road. 

The Brooks Locomotive Works in Dunkirk, N. Y., recent] 
sold several engines tothe St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba road. 





Car Notes. 

Mr. W. K. Carr has been appointed General Agent -for 
Van Liew’s patent grain-door. This door is now being put 
in a large number of new cars for the Pennsylvania, the Chi- 
cago & Alton, the Chicago & Northwestern, the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, the Northern Pacific, the 
Missouri Pacific, the Southern Pacific, the Central Pacific 
and other roads. 

The Harlan & Hollingsworth Co. in Wilmington, Del., has 
bought tbe old Stotsenberg Foundry, which will be repaired 
and added to the works. 

The Northwestern Car & Manufacturing Co. recently 
completed 24 cabooses for the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba road. 

The Boston & Maine ope have lately finished two very 
handsome parlor cars for the road. They are to be used for 
the summer travel to New Hampshire and the White 
Mouutains. 

The Indianapolis Car Works are now employing 600 men. 
They are turning out box cars for the Louisville, New Al- 
bany & Chicago, and coal cars for the Cleveland, Columbus, 
-Cincinnati & Indianapolis road. 

The Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western shops at Oil City, 
Pa., have begun to build several new passenger cars for the 
road. 

The Laconia Car Co, at Laconia, N. H., has built two 
drawing-room cars for the Boston & Maive road. 

The Pullman Car shop: have recently delivered 10 day 
coaches to the Chicago & Northwestern, seven day coaches 
to the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 26 coaches to 
the Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis narrow gauge, and 10 day 


coaches to the New York, Lake Erie & Western. 
The Litchfield Car Co. in Litchfield, Ill, is os 100 
box and 100 flat cars for the Galveston, Harrisburg ¢ San 


Antonio road. 

It is said that the United States Rolling Stock Co, will 
make a large addition to its repair shups in Chicago. 
Bridge Notes. 

The Delaware Bridge Co., of New York, has the contract 
for a bridge over White River on the new Eureka Springs 
road. 





THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


The Morse Bridge Works in Youngstown, 9., have a large 
order for bridge girders for the Pittsburgh, McKeesport & 
Youghiogheny road. ' 

The Toronto Bridge Co. in Toronto, Ont., has a number of 
contracts for the Canadian Pacific and other roads. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


Mr. John H. Harris, formerly of the George T. Blake 
Manufacturing Co., and late of the Deane Steam Pump Co., 
bas made a business connection with the house of Henry R. 
Worthington, and will have bis headquarters at the New 
York office. 

Mr. C. E. James, dealer in iron and railioad supplies at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has admitted Mr. D. J. UO’Connell to an 
interest in the business, and the firm will hereafter be C. E. 
James & Co. 

The St. Albans Rolling Mill in St. Albans, Vt., is running 
on street rails for Boston and other cities. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the National Railway 
Signal Co., held at its office in Nashua, N. H., July 13, tbe fol- 
lowing persons were elected directors for the ensuing year : 
Cyrus 8. Haldeman, Elisha L. Converse, O. M. Shepard, J. 
Henry Read, O. M. Wentwortb, Arthur P. Wilson, John B. 
Johnson, George W. Barnes, John L. Ambrose. Subsequently 
Maj. Cyrus 8S. Haldeman was elected President; Elisha 8. 
Converse, Vice-President; Joseph B. Parker, Cierk: A. P. 
Wilson, Secretary and Treasurer. The business manage- 
ment will be in the hands of the President, with a local 
oftice in Boston. 

The large rail mill of the Pennsylvania Steel Co., at Steel- 
ton, near Harrisburg, recently made 1,872 rails in 24 hours, 
averaging 47 seconds for each rail. This was done in 124 
heats, aggregativg 468 tons of metal. 

The Ft. Pitt Boiler Works of D. W. C. Carroll & Co., in 
Pittsburgh, have contracts for .20 new 25,000-gallon oil 
tanks for the United Pipe Lines. 

The Dover Rolling Mill, at Dover, N. J., recently rolled a 
bar of % in. round iron, 136 ft. long, or 6 ft. longer than 
the bar recently mentioned, which was then claimed to be 
the longest bar of that kind ever made. 

A blast furnace at New Pittsburgh, Kan., is nearly ready 
to start up. 

The new blast furnace at Rich Hill, Mo.,is nearly finished, 
and will be put into blast as soon as it is ready for use. 

Duquesne Forge of Wm. Miller, Son & Co. in Pittsburgh 
is full of orders and running full double turn. 

The Standard Nut Co. in Pittsburgh is preparing to build 
new works. 

A new concern has purchased the open-hearth plant lately 
owned by the bankrupt Siemens-Anderson Steel Co. The 
new company is styled the Linden Steel Co., Limited, and 
is composed of W. J. Lewis, Chairman; Henry Lloyd, 
Secretary, and M. D. W. Loomis, Treasurer. Mr. Lewis 
was formerly senior partner of Oliver Bros. & Phillips, Mr. 
Lloyd is of the firm of Henry Lloyd, Son & Co. and Mr. 
Loomis was formerly with Carnegie Bros. & Co., limited. 
The office is at No. 173 Wood street, and the works at 
Linden Station. The productions will be open-hearth steel 
ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, and spring, tire, machinery 
and agricultural steels, as well as special shapes. The 
capacity of the plant is 50 tons per day. The company 
have their own chemist and laboratory, and will make con- 
stent analytical tests of all steel produced by them.—Pitts- 
burgh American Manufacturer. 

Victoria Furnace in Rockbridge Co., Va., is uearly ready 
to go into blast. It isowned by an English company. A 
narrow-gauge road 11 miles long connects the furnace, the 
iron mines and the Chesapeake & Ohio road. 

The Brooke Steel Rolling Mill in Louisville, Ky., will soon 
begin to run double turn. 

The rolling mill at West Hamburg,’ Pa., began working 
on half time last week, and will soon change to full time. 


The Rail Market. 


Steel rails are unchanged. The only sales reported are 
some small lots for immediate delivery at $48 to $50 per ton 
at mill. 

Tron rails are very quiet. with inquiries chiefly for light 
rails. Quotations are $46 to $48 per ton at mill, but large 
orders could probably be placed somewhat lower. 

Spikes are quoted at $3 to $3.15 per 160 Ibs.; fish-plates 
are firmer at $2.65 to $2.75, with short supply; track-bolts, 
$3.75 to $4.25. 

Old rails are not in much demand, and quotations are 
nominal at $27 per ton in Philadelphia for tees, and $28 for 
double-heads. 


Blast Furnaces of the United States. 


The quarterly statement prepared for the fron Age gives 
the condition of the blast furnaces of the United States on 
July 1 as follows: 


In Out of Not re- 
blast. last. ported. Total. 
I sic niik adeuesstdbeerectoue 151 126 4 281 
Bituminous or coke................. 119 109 228 
IIR... 5. 3.4:440000s02ceunk cen coe 1 72 236 
ID sckcvewaes ks cntes scenes 434 307 4 745 


The total weekly capacity of the 434 furnaces in blast is 
93,021 tons: of the 307 out of blast, 57,226 tons. 

Since April 1 there has been a decline of 42 in the number 
of furnaces in blast. The number of bituminous furnaces 
decreased 31 and of anthracite furnaces 11, while that of 
charcoal furnaces increased 19. 

For six years past the condition of the furnaces reporting 
on July 1 has been as follows: 


In Out of P.c. in 
blast. Total. blast 
307 741 58.6 
202 729 59.9 
313 726 56 9 
408 685 40.4 
460 708 35.0 
443 702 36.9 





There has been but little change for three years past or 
since the great increase from 1879 to 1880. In the six years 
there has been an increase of only 39 in the total number of 
furnaces reported. 


Seven Hours Going Seven Miles. 


Strange as it may seem, a traveller at the Broad Street 
station was from 2:40 in the afternoon until 9:10 last even- 
ing in getting started for Kellyville, on the Central Division 
of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore railroad. It 
was all owing to the man’s remarkabie confidence in himself. 
On reaching the station in the afternoon he rushed through 
the gate, refusing to tell the gateman where he was going, 
and so got on a Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore train 
of the Maryland Division. When he got to Gray’s Ferry 
they put him off and sent him back.to the Broad Street sta- 
tion to start fresh. Still relying on his own information he 
boarded another train, which proved to be one bound for 
New York, so the conductor put him off at Germantown 
Junction and had him sent back for a third time for Kelly- 
ville. Another train was going out just as he got back to 
the Elevated, and the man for Kellyville got aboard again, 
but when he reached Fifty-second street the conductor put 
him off and sent him back to Broad street. Another train 
was going out of the station, and the man bound for Kelly- 
ville got aboard of it, and when Fifty-second street station 








was reached the conductor put him off and sent him back‘to 
Broad street. By this time the man concluded he didn’t 
know anything about the trains, so when he returned from 
his last trip he approached the gateman and, in a most a 
pealing tone, said: ‘‘ For mercy’s sake tell me which train 
goes to Kellyville.” This was, of course, done, and at 9:10 
the man started for Kelly ville—where he arrived after seven 
bours travelling—a distance of seven miles.—Philadelphia 
Record, July 16. ~ 


Paint fer the Brooklyn Bridge. 


The contract for supplying the Brooklyn Bridge with 
10,000 gallons of paint has not yet been awarded. The fol- 
lowing sealed proposals were offered last Saturday : 


Ed. Smith & Co., per gal........ - -$1.26 
Na) oS er ere ee 1.52 
Ser Bree. get SS ee rer peer 1.20 
ee Ps ae id 6k ba b bw ereetnned ObeRe $0 
DERE VaNOR POR. CO. DOP GAT... o.oo ccs ccccccvesccs sconces 1.40 
OW TORK PMG OO. MOP GB... 6.5... ccs cccvccsseces . 1.35 
E. A. Woolsey per gal..............0....5 1.164% 
CE Ce SE Pee rr eee 1.20 
iy Sk EE, BOONE nc were nace tbeceessavsshene’ wane’ 1.28 


©, T. Reynolds & Co, per gal............... s.-cse-,oacsens 25 
‘ Masury & Son per gal........ ........0.ceeeceees $1.15 or 1.00 
é es os 00 BAe 


. W. Johns Manufacturing Co. per gal .... nae Ai 
De MEME os cone dsdsccnsacea <> sathns civweney 1.65 
es ED MIO MOTs a6 i's ins ceSs-dscSdcvscuensnbseasene 1.48 

* * % * * * 


The trustees of the New York and Brooklyn Bridge have 
advertised for proposals to furnish ‘10,000 gallons of paint, 
ready m:xed for use.” The paint must befurnished accord- 
ing to the following formula: ‘70 lbs. first quality white 
oxide of xinc; 30 lbs. best white lead ; 6 gallons raw Cal- 
cutts linseed oil, with such staining material as may be 
necessary to produce the color desired. The paint must be 
thoroughly ground and must not weigh less than 18 Ibs. per 
standard gallon.” If the conditions on which proposals are 
solicited for iron, steel, brick and other material are as lucid 
and show the same amount of knowledge of the articles 
asked for on the part of the Engineer, then there need be 
no wonder that the cost of this structure has been swelled to 
twice the original estimate, and the time for its completion 
extended to three times the first allotted number of years. 

Let us examine the conditions and see what manner of 
paint the bridge people cail for: The formula as above 
given will make a little less than nine gallons of paint and 
will weigh just 145 lbs. Now the second clause of the con- 
ditions calls for paint to be made according to their formula 
to weigh 18 Ibs. to the gallon, whereas it will weigh only 
1615 lbs. Made according to the Chief Engineer's formula, 
the paint, as we have already shown, will weigh 11¢ Ibs. 
less than the standard required ; but even then it is of such 
a consistency that it could not be applied with a brush and 
would be more fit for application with atrowel. Assuming, 
however, that the paint could possibly be made as directed. 
there are reasons why no one would or could give a low bid 
for the paint called for. The fact that the staining moetter 
is left open to the Engineer to determine after the bid is made 
and accepted, is a fatal and inexcusable blunder. The colors 
used for such purposes range from one cent to four dollars 
‘per tb., and it is, therefore, readily seen that the bidder has 
to take great risks or make his price high enough to cover 
all contingencies. Another objection to the specifications is 
that no limit is given to the time when this paint is to be 
called for, whether it will all be wanted in six months, a 
year or two years, and so the contractor has to guard against 
a possible increase of price of material for which he can 
make no proper calculation. Taken altogether, these speci- 
fications show an amount of ignorance tiat is surprising, to 
say the least—or are we to believe that they were so made 
purposely that all bids could be rejected on the plea that the 
tender of paint was not according to the specifications ?— 
Oil and Paint Review. 


Railroads in Ceylon. 


In a paper recently read before the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in Ireland, entitled ‘‘ Engineering Notes in Cey- 
lon,” by H. F. A. Robinson, the author says: ‘The centre 
of Ceylon is mountainous, and it is only of late years that a 
trace was discovered by which a railway could be brought 
up to Kandy from the low country. As it is, the line runs 
for about 50 miles nearly level, and then ascends for 12 
wiles at a uniform gradient of 1 in 40, with curves as sharp 
as 514 chains. Two engines are necessary to take the train 
up this pass, and the time for the distance is over an hour. 
Coming down, brakes are applied to every car separately, 
which, as may be imagined, has the effect of greatly short- 
ening the life of the _ stock. The gauge of this line is 
5 ft. 6 in., or the ordinary Indian gauge. The sleepers, 
which are all imported, are creosoted, which, besides im- 
proving the sleeper, renders it impervious to the ravages of 
white ants. The carriages are very similar to those in 
ordinary use at home, although they are better ventilated ; 
but they are very stuffy and uncomfortable, and, in fact, not 
fit for the climate. American cars would be much more 
suitable for the European passenger traffic, as they have 
through ventilation, which is so necessary in the East.” 


Emery Wheels for Export. 


Some months ago the Tanite Co. received an order from 
one of the foreign governments for a solid emery wheel 36 
in. in diameter and 8 in. in thickness. A wheel of this size 
weighs about 800 pounds, and its list price is $500. A few 
weeks since the company received a cable order from their 
Liverpool house for a special machine on which to run_ this 
immense wheel. They are now constructing this machine, 
which is the largest they have yet built. It is from an 
entirely new design, and will weigh, when complete, 2,200 
pounds. When finished, illustrations of this machine will 
appear in some of the scientific papers. 

he compaay received last week an additional order from 
the same government for nearly $3,000 worth of solid 
emery wheels, Notwithstanding the receut enlargement of 
their works and increase of hands, they are kept busier than 
ever.—Stroudsburg (Pa.) Jeffersonian, July 20. 


A Runaway Coal Car. 

The Middletown Argus says that last Tuesday a car 
loaded with coal was switched at Summitville, on the Ellen- 
ville Branch of the Ontario & Western Railroad, and getting 
under motion ran all the way to Ellenville, a distance of 
eight miles, finally running off the end of the road and 
bringing up a complete wreck in a yard. Although the 
branch road isa down grade, there are a number of up 
grades on it, but such was the momentum of the runaway 
car that it succeeded in climbing all the summits and made 
the run iv quicker time than it would have done behind a 
locomotive. 


Too Bad. 

There was an accident up the road the other day, 
and when the Derrick reporter arrived at the scene of the 
wreck, and desolation, and profanity, and Italian expletives, 
and kindling wood, and mad passengers, he was directed to 
the most solemn man on the spot for an explanation of the 
mishap. ‘‘Was it a freight-train?’ asked the reporter. 
‘“* Yes,” said the solemn man, ‘‘ I’m a-freight it. was.” Two 
of the passengers were carried away in a fainting condition, 
and the reporter was steadied up against the fence until he 
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recovered, The solemn man continued: ‘‘It was rail bad.” 
This knocked two Italians down and broke the guy rope. 
** No,” said he, ‘‘I can’t tender you any infermation; you 
can track it;’ when the baggageman hit him over the head 
with a wrench, but his last words were, ‘‘ lok-a-motive for 
the accident up yourself.”—Oil City Derrick. 

The officers of the Nantucket Railroad have recently re- 
ceived a letter of inquiry from a ‘‘tracer,” who evidently 
had little knowledge of the connections of the line, as to 
whether or not vertain freight-cars had strayed into their 
yard. The yardmaster at once instituted a vigorous inves- 
tigation, but no cars were found not bearing the private 
mark of the N, R. R.—Boston Advertiser. 

The Nantucket Railrcad is separated from the nearest 
railroad by some 25 miles of deep water. 


A Narrow Escape. 


What might have proved a serious accident was averted, 
yesterday, on the Erie railway, near Warsaw, by the prompt 
application of the air-brakes. As the express which leaves 
Hornellsville at 8 a.m. was proceeding at a high rate of 
speed after passing Warsaw, the train was brought toa 
sudden standstill. . Investigation disclosed a large stone in 
the centre of the track and one large stone lying on each 
side of the rails, arod ahead of the engine. The boulders 
had falien from a freight car, and had they not been dis- 
covered as they were, and the air-brakes promptly applied 
a serious accident must have been the consequence.— 
Rochester Post-Eapress, July 11. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atchison & Southwestern.—This company has been 
‘organized to build a railroad from Atchison, Kan., south- 
west to a point on the Kansas River, about 100 miles. 


, Blue River.—This company has been organized to build 
a railroad from Manhattan, Kan., northwest up Blue River 
to Marsha), about 60 miles, 


Boston & Maine and the Eastern.—The Boston Ad- 
vertiser of July 15 says: *‘ A meeting was held yesterday 
afternoon of the committee of the Boston & Maine directors 
which has under consideration the proposition of the direc- 
tors of the Eastern road for leasing that road to the Boston 
& Maine. Weare informed that the committee prepared 
some amendments to its first proposition, which after being 
approved by the full board of directors will be sent to the 
Eastern directors. This makes the fourth proposition in the 
course of the negotiations; the first having come from the 
directors of the Eastern road, and the second being a counter 
proposition by the Boston & Maine, which was met by a 
third and different offer from the Eastern. It is considered 
an open question whether the Eastern road will accept or 
reject the terms offered yesterday. The bondholders would 
probably accept them, but the stockholders are inclined to 
ask more than the Boston & Maine is willing to grant. Of 
course any arrangement to be binding must be finally ap- 
= na by the stockholders of both roads, but the stock- 

olders of the Boston & Maine would probably approve the 
action taken after due deliberation by their board of direc- 
tors. The latter board will meet within about a week to 
ratify the action taken by its committee. If the Eastern 
should be leased, as proposed, the two roads would be under 
one management andshave one superintendent. Whether the 
two passenger statio#s in Boston would be used is undecided. 
The train arrangement would be at once more economical to 
the roads and more satisfactory to the public thau at pres- 
ent. Each road now runs five trains daily to Portland, 
making ten in all, but as each road feels obliged to run on 
about the same time as the other, there are practically only 
five different hours to choose. Under one mauagement the 
number of trains would probably be reduced to eight, but 
each would run at a different time, and there would be eight 
instead of five different hours for going to Portland. It 
seems to be conceded that union would be beneficial to both 
sides, but there is a disagreement as to the terms, which 
may prevent any arrangement.” 

A difficulty suggested is that the Eastern lines in New 
Hampshire could not be transferred to the Boston & Maine 
without a special act of the Legislature. This matter could 
probably be arranged. 


Brighthope.—Surveys are being made for a branch of 
this road from Summit, Va., West to some coal mines in 
Midlothian. 


Central Iowa.—On the branch line known as the 
Chicago, Burlington & Pacitic (now owned by this cum- 
pany) track is reported laid from New Sharon, Ia., north- 
west to Newton, 28 miles. Grading is also in progress on 
the same line from Oskaloosa toward Burlington. 


Central Vermont.—The following is the decision of the 
Vermont Supreme Court, sitting in, and for Franklin 
County, in the Langdon suit, which was brought as a test 
case to decide the relative claims of the different creditors 
to the Vermont Central and the Vermont & Canada roads : 

“Tn the case of J. P. Langdon et al, against the Vermont 
& Canada Railroad ard others, the decree of the Court of 
Chancery is reversed and the suit is remanded to that 
Court, with directions to cause the accounts of the managers 
of the trust property, from the time the trust was created 
by decree of the Court in 1861, until the present time, to be 
settled; and all equitable offsets ascertained and applied. 
Also, that the managers in possession of the property be 
required to file and settle their accounts at frequent stated 
times, so that the condition of the trust may be readily as- 
certained at any given time. 

‘Tt is adjudged that a!l debts and liabilities of the re- 
ceivers and managers that accrued in the legitimate admin- 
istration of said trust, and indebtedness of the managers 
that accrued in transactions that were requested, sanctioned 
or agreed to by the primary parties as the proper debt or 
duty of said management, are a lien, “nd should be made a 
charge in the nature of an equitable mortgaze upon the 
whole property which is the subject of the trust, including 
the Vermont Central Railroad and the Vermont & Canada 
Railroad. their privileges and appurtenances, also mcluding 
the franchise to operate said railroads, and all property. 
claims and assets pertaining thereto, in the hands or pos- 
session of said mavagers, superior to the claims of the Ver- 
mont Central Railroad Company, its mortgage bondholders, 
and the Vermont and Canada Railroad Company. And in 
consideration of the fact that in case the defendants redeem 
the said property, by the payment of the aforesaid indebt- 
edness, constituting a lien or equitable charge thereon, as 
in this de-ree is established, there may then exist no occa- 

sion or necessity for the enforcement of the rights, liens and 
priorities, as between themselves, of the holders of said in- 
debtedness, it is deemed unnecessary to ascertain such rights 
and priorities at the present stage of the cause; but the 
same are reserved without = for future ascertaiao- 
ment and enforcement in this cause, in case there should be 
occasion therefore by a failure of defendants to redeem or 
otherwise; and this cause is to be retained and continued on 


the docket of the Court for that pu , and auy: person 
interested in said rights, and priorities, also the Rut- 
land Railroad y; be at liberty at any time 








thereafter to move the Court for the ascertainment and en- 
forcement therevf in this cause. 

“The Court will ati once adjudicate the exceptions to the 
masters’ report upon the receivers’ and managers’ accounts, 
prior to the appointment of the Central Vermont Railroad 
Company manager in. 1873, and cause the accounts of the 
Central Vermont Railroad Company, as manager, to be set- 
tled at an early day, and cause all sums that are, or in equity 
should be, in the hands or possession of such manager to be 
first applied in extinguishment of the indebtedness of said 
receivership; and, as this cause has been long in court, the 
Court is required by stringent orders to exact the utmost 
diligence of the parties in settling and bringing to final de- 
termination all disputed claims,and all equitable offsets grow- 
ing out of the administration and management of said 
property. 

‘*And when said accounts are settled and ail equitable 
offsets, if any, are ascertained and applied, the Court will 
pass a decree for the orators for the residue of the indebted- 
ness of said receivers and managers, declaring the bonded 
debt, as enumerated in the decree of the Court of Chancery 
in this cause, and the ‘ floating debt’ so-called, and the Cen- 
tral Vermont claim and the Grand Trunk claim as found by 
the masters, and any and all debts that are found to have 
accrued in the legitimate administration of the property, by 
the receivers and managers to be an equitable lien, or 
charge in the nature of an equitable mortgage upon the 
Vermont Central Railroad and the Vermont & Canada 
Railroad, their priv_leges and appurtenances, including the 
franchises to operate said roads, and all the equipment, 
property, claims and assets appertaining thereto, and to the 
receivership and management thereof, superior to the 
claims of the Vermont & Canada Railroad Company, the 
Vermont Central Railroad Company and its first and 
second-mortgage bondholders. In settling the accounts of 
the managers, the Court will follow the rule that obtains in 
equity in regard to receivers and managers of such prop- 
erty. The expenditure of funds for a reading-room, though 
a proper charity, is not a legal accounting for trust funds; 
also expenditures for the ‘tramway’ road in Canada, and 
perhaps the Missisquoi Railroad and the Northern Trans- 
portation Company, if allowed as a charge agaivst the prop- 
erty, must find warrant for it in the consent and agreement 


.of the primary parties, and is purposely left open until all 


the facts shall be made to appear in the master’s report. 

‘And the Court will further decree that the said several 
sums so ascertained by the Court shall be paid by the defend- 
ants to the Clerk of this Court for the benefit of the respec- 
tive parties who are creditors, with interest, on a day {xed 
by the Court as a reasonable time: and that, upon failure of 
said defendants to make payment of said several sums, 
aboved ordered to be paid, or any of them, at the time fixed, 
then the Vermont Central Railroad Company and the bond- 
holders under the first and second mortgages of the Ver- 
mont Central Railroad, and the Vermont & Canada _ Rail- 
road Company and all the defendants shall be decreed to be 
forever foreclosed and barred of all right and title, interest 
and estate in the Vermont Central Railroad and the Ver- 
mont & Canada Railroad; the privileges and appurtenances 
pertaining thereto and to each of them, including the fran- 
chises to operate said roads, and in all the equipment, claims, 
assets and property appertaining or belonging to said roads, 
or either of them, as well as the receivership and manage- 
ment thereof; and on such failure the Court will order all 
the defendants to release all interest which they may have 
in said property to some suitable trustee, to be appointed by 
the Court, to hold the same in trust for such trust creditors, 
The Court will, in its decree, give additional time for redemp- 
tion to the mortgage bondholders and the Vermont & Can- 
ada Railroad Company respectively, in the order named, so 
that each party in interest may have opportunity to redeem 
in case of failure of the preceding party todoso. And, as 
this Court sees no good reason why a final decree in the 
premises way not be made ator before the next regular 
session of the Supreme Court in this county, to assure that 
end the Court will make orders as to times of taking and 
filing testimony and making report and the ‘ taking as von- 
fessed’ matters of fact as against parties at fault as to the 
Court may seem just and reasonable. This cause is re- 
manded to the adjourned term of the Courtof Chancery of 
Franklin County, to be held at St. Albans on the 15th of July, 
1882.” 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The work of bal- 
lasting the new Council Bluffs Extension is progressing very 
well. Regular passenger trains will probably not run to 
Council Bluffs before Sept. 1, as the company wishes to have 
everything in good order before the road is opened. 

Work has again been begun by this company on the line 
from Sigourney, Ia., to Ottumwa. Most of the distance was 
graded several years ago. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—The narrow-gauge line 
between Montfort and Lancaster, Wis., has been changed to 
standard gauge, and trains now run through between Madi- 
son and Lancaster. 


Chicago Suburban.—This company has been organized 
to build a loop cr second line from the Chicago & Pacific 
Division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road at 
Galewood by way of Jefferson and Norwood Park back to 
the same division again in Chicago. The road will be about 
10 miles long, and will reach several suburban towns. 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—The directors 
have approved an issue of $1,000,000 new 6 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock, the money to be used to improve the road and 
buy new equipment. The stockholders will meet Aug. 16 to 
vote upon the proposed issue. 


Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo.—The Detroit 
Post and Tribune of July 18 says: ‘‘Special advices to the 
Post and Tribune tell of the purchase of the Columbus, 
Hocking Valley & Toledo Railroad by the Standard Coal & 
Iron Company, and of the intended extension of the road to 
Detroit. The Standard is the great company of which 
James G. Blaine is a prominent member, whose property 
includes nearly all the valuable coal lands and furnaces of 
the Hocking Valley in Southeastern Ohio. The company 
begins business on a capital of $75,000,000.” 


Connecticut River.—The board of directors recently 
authorized the issue of 2,700 shares of new stock, and 1,000 
shares are to be sold at public auction in Boston next month. 
The company has no bonded debt, and the stock is quoted at 
160. The money received for the new stock will be used for 
improvements, new stations and new bridges. 


Danville & New River.—The people of Patrick County, 
Va., have voted a subscription of $200,000 in aid of the 
extension of this road. By the terms of the subscription all 
the money is to be expended on the line through the County. 


Denver, Golden & Salt Lake.—This company has 
sold its property, consisting of right of way and partly 
graded road-bed between Denver, Col., and Golden, for 
$22,000, to parties who say they will complete the road. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—The Pueblo & San Juan 
Division is now completed to Silverton, Col., in the centre 
of the San Juan mining region, for which a large business 
has already come tothe road. Silverton is 45 miles north- 


ward from the old terminus at Durango, 375 miles from 
South Puebloand 495 miles from Denver. This division 
will not be extended any further at present. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—Track on this 
company’s Cincinnati & Georgia line is now laid to Dallas 
in Paulding County, Ga., 37 miles from Atlanta. Regular 
trains have begun to run between Atlanta and Dallas, and 
also between Atlanta and Macon, 

This company’s lines will hereafter be worked in the fol 
lowing divisions. 

The East Tennessee Division, comprising the line from 
Bristol to Chattancoga, and the North Carolina Branch, 
from Morristown to Warm Springs; the Ohio Branch from 
Knoxville to Kentucky state line and the Cleveland Branch, 
from Cleveland to Cohuttah Junction, The headquarters of 
this division will beat Knoxville, Tenn. The Georgia Divi- 
sion, comprising the line from Ooltewah Junction through 
Dalton, Rome, Atlanta and Macon to Brunswick, Ga., to- 
gether with Hawkinsville Branch from Cochran to 
Hawkinsville. Headquaiters of this division to be in 
Atlanta, Ga. The Alabama Division, comprising the line 
from Rome through Selma and Lauderdale Junction to 
Meridian, Miss. Headquarters of this division to be at 
Selma, Ala. The Memphis & Charleston Division, com- 
prising the line from Chattanooga to Memphis and the fol- 
lowing branches: Florence Branch, Tuscumbia to Florence ; 
Somerville Branch, Moscow to Somerville. Headquarters 
of this division at Mempbis, Tenn. Until such time as the 
new road between Atlanta and Rome is completed and 
opened for business, that portion of the line lying between 
Rome, Ga., and Cleveland, Tenn., will continue to be 
operated from Selma as part of the Alabama Division. 


Eureka Springs.—The contract for the grading and 
masonry of this road has been let to Jones & Cowen for 
$200,000. The work isto be finished by December. The 
road is to be run from the St. Louis & San Francisco at 
Seligman, Mo., to Eureka Springs, Ark., about 35 mules. 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio.—On the 
El Paso Division, which is built and worked by the Southern 
Pacific, track is now laid for 854 miles from El Paso, Tex. 
Work progresses steadily, but slowly, the country being 
very rough and hilly. It is expected that the tracklayers 
from the two ends of the line—El Paso and San Antonio— 
will meet at a point about 400 miles from Ei Paso. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—A dispatch from Dallas, 
Texas, July 15, says: ‘‘ The strong opposition of the Gould 
roads and the Houston & Texas Central to the new line now 
working into Dallas and the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, 
has forced the latter line to endeavor to secure an alliance 
at this point with the Texas & St. Louis for an independent 
and direct route to St. Louis. Walter Gresham, Chief At- 
torney, and B. M. Temple, General Freight Agent, have 
been in consultation to-day with the Railroad Committee of 
the City Council to secure right of way into the business 
part of the city. The Council will, no doubt, grant it. Mr. 
Gresham visits St. Louis next to consult with the narrow- 
gauge officials.” 


Hannibal & Sonuthwestern.—This company bas been 
organized to build a railroad from Hannibal, Mo., south- 
west across the state to the Kausas line, with a branch to 
Kansas City. 


Hanover Junction, Hanover & Gettysburg.—Sur- 
veys have been made for a branch from Gettysburg, Pa., to 
the Gettysburg battle-field. The distance is about three 
miles. 


Hudson Tunnel Railroad.—Im the north tunnel on 
the New Jersey side of the Hudson River Tunnel 25 ft. have 
been completed during the last week. The total distance 
now completed on the Jersey side is 1.197 ft. in the north 
tunnel, 562 ft. in the south tunnel. The beading of tne 
north tunnel having been advanced 475 ft. from the river 
air-lock, a new air-lock is being set up about 20 ft. from 
the heading. An auxiliary air-lock for passing timber is 
being put in the same bulkhead. In the north tunnel, on 
the eastern side of the river, the plates of the new sec- 
tiop, which is 15 ft. long, have been carried down about 
two-thirds of the circle. The nature of the earth has im- 
proved, and less difficulty has been met than heretofore. 
The steam power on the New York side has been found 
inadequate to supply the air-compressors, and a large 
boiler is being set up to supplement those already in use. 


Indiana, Illinois & Iowa.—A suit has been begun by 
certain bondholders of the old Plymouth, Kankekee 
Pacific road, toset aside the sale by which the partly graded 
road-bed, etc., passed into the possession of this company. 


Indianapolis & Vincennes.—A survey has been made 
for a branch from Switz City, Ind., westward to the block 
coal fields. It will be about eight miles long. 


Lake Erie & Western.—Reports have again been in 
circulation of the sale of a large interest in tbis road to Mr. 
W.H. Vanderbilt. It is impossible to ascertain whether 
there is any truth in them. 


Lehigh & Hudson River.—The last rail was laid on 
this road last week, and regular trains will begin to run 
through about Aug. 1 from Belvidere, N. J., to Greycourt, 
N. Y., a distance of 63 miles. From Greycourt the line is 
extended to the Hudson River by the Newburg Branch of 
the Erie, and the new road thus completes a very direct rail 
route from the Pennsylvania coal fields to the Hudson River. 
A considerable business is expected in coal and iron ore, and 
the road has already a fair local business, chiefly in milk and 
ore. It runs through a very fertile and picturesque country, 
in which the production of milk and butter is the chief in- 
dustry. Several large iron mines will be connected with the 
road by short spurs. 


Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis.—Track is reported 
laid on the gups in the main line, completing the line of 182 
miles from New Albany, Inud., to Mt. Vernon, [ll. At the 
last-named place connection is made with the Louisville & 
Nashville’s St. Louis Division, by which it is 78 miles 
to St. Louis, making the whole distance from New Albany 
to St. Louis 260 miles. 

The company now has 255 miles of road, the main line of 
182 miles; the Evansville Division, from Evansville, Ind., 
to Jasper, 55 miles, and the Rockport Branch, of 18 miles. 


Louisville & Nashville.—On the extension of the 
Knoxville Branch track is now laid to Londoninu Laurel 
County, Ky., 14 miles southeast from the old terminus at 
Livingston, and 154 miles from Louisville. Work is progress- 
ing steadily beyond London, where there is some heavy 
grading. 

Massachusetts Central.—A press dispatch from Bos- 
ton, July 13, says: ‘‘ A number of the largest bondholders 
of the Massachusetts Central Railroad met, and, in conjunc- 
tion with the permanent committees, considered the plans 
for relief suggested, and finally voted to recommend a com- 
plete reorganization of the board of directors: Three plans 
are now proposed: First, to issue $1,500,000 new bonds, 
with interest on the same guaranteed; make the present 
bonds preferred stock, on which interest shall be paid onl 
after the interest on the new bonds is fully met: The stoc 
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in this case becomes a third security, having a nominal 
value. Second, issue new consolidated mortgage bonds of 
$1,500,000, making the new bonds preferred bonds, interest 
payable after that on the new bonds. One mortgage, in 
this case, to include all the bonds. Third, a proposition 
similar to the plan recently adopted by the Cornotton Val- 
ley road. It recommends the assessment of $350 on the 
cash bond, giving in return a bond of face value of $1,500. 
In this way $225,000 would be secured. Each plan has its 
own advocates, and one of the three is expected to be 
adopted.” 

On the following day the directors met and res»lved to 
resign whenever requested to do so, in order to permit the 
election of representatives of the bondholders. Two changes 
have since been made ip the board, and Mr. 8. N. Aldrich 
chosen President in place of Mr. Boutwell. 

On July 18 the equipment of the road was withdrawn by 
the American Car Company, lessor. The officers of the 
road, however, borrowed engines and cars enough to keep 
trains running. 

It is probable that an arrangement will be made with the 
Worcester & Nashua Company to operate the completed 
portion of the road for the present. his would make the 


road part of aline between Worcester and Boston short 
cone to compete for passengers with the Boston & Al- 
any. 


Mexican Central.—This company asks for proposals 
for furnishing 2,000,000 feet of bridge timber, 78,000 
lineal feet of piling and 500,000 cross ties. Bidders will 
state the kind of timber, piling or ties they propose to fur- 
nish and the quantity they can furnish each month, com- 
mencing with the month of August, and must also state the 
price for which they will deliver the same, f. 0. b. cars at 
El Paso, Tex. Specification and blank proposals will be 
furnished on application to Geo. H. Mattield, Timber In- 
spector, or to George T. Anthony, General Superintendent, 
at El Paso del Norte, Mexico. 


Milwaukee & Northern.—All arrangements are com- 
pleted by this company for resuming possession of its road 
on Aug. 1, when the lease to the trustees of the Wisconsin 
Centra] will expire, pursuant to notice. 

On the Wisconsin & Michigan Extension track is now re- 
ported laid to Stiles, Wis., 27 miles northward from Green 
Bay. North of Stiles the work is being pushed, and the 
company hopes to have track iaid to Pike River, 50 miles, 
this season. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—It is announced that this 
company has made arrangements to run its passenger trains 
to Des Moines, Ia., using the D2s Moines & Ft. Dodge track 
from Angus to Des Moines. Fulltrains will be run through, 
the Des Moines & Ft. Dodge Company furnishing motive 
power over its own road. 


New Bonds.—New issues of bonds have been put upon 
the market as follows: 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis Company offers, through 
Morton, Blsss & Co., of New York, its Southwestern Divis- 
ion 7 per cent. 30-year bonds, and Pacific Divisiou 6 per 
cone 40-year, first-mortgage bonds. Amount of issue not 
stated. 

Ocean Steamship Company bonds, guaranteed by the 
Central Railroad & Banking Company, of Georgia, are 
offered through P. W. Gallaudet & Co., of New York. The 
total issue is $1,000,000, secured by first. mortgage on the 
steamships and other propeoty of the Ocean Steamship Com- 
»any, which is the organization through which the Central 

ailroad Company operates a steamship line between 
Savannah and New York. 


New Orleans Pacific.—A dispatch from New Orleans 
says: “The last rail on the New Orleans Pacific road, con- 
necting this city by the Texas & Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific with San Francisco, was laid to-day at a point just 
beyond the Atchafalaya River. The City Council yesterday 
granted the site of the Claiborne Market in this city to the 
road fora union depot, and President Wheelock Jeft for 
New York last night to complete his work.” 

The New Orleans Pacific, as completed, extends from 
Algiers on the Mississippi, opposite New Orleans, to Shreve- 
port, 324 miles, with a branch eight miles long to West 
Baton Rouge. It is worked as part of the Texas & Pacific, 
that company holding all the stock. The gap in the road 
from the Atchafalaya River northwest, which has just been 
completed, was a difficult piece of work through a swampy 
region. The Atchafalaya bridge is not quite finished, and a 
transfer boat will be used for the present at the river. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—The contract 
for the new passenger station and train-house in Rochester, 
N. Y., has been awarded to George H. Thompson & Co., of 
that city, the work to be done by October. 

Tbe company has given the trackmen and switchmen on 
the main line a small increase of pay. An increase in the 
wages of other employés is expected to follow. 


New York Freight Handlers’ Strike.—The strike of 
the New York freight handlers still continues, but there is 
now apparently but little prospect of the success of the 
strikers. The companies generally have been able to get 
plenty of new men, and, although the new force has re- 
quired much weeding out and some of the men have given 
much trouble, they are generally able to handle the freight 
with but little delay. Officers of the companies claim ti:at 
by careful selection and by the discharge of men found in- 
competent they are gradually getting together a force 
which will in a short time be quite as competent as the old 
ones. On the other hand the meu say that they cap manage 
to get along now, when shipments are light, but that there 
will be serious delay when the heavy fall shipments begin. 

There is still, however, much complaintamwong merchants 
about delays in receiving and forwarding freight, and some 
claim that the injury done to business is a very serious one. 
The delays are especially felt in local freights, which are 
said to have been neglected in order to get through freight 
handled without delay. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday of this week argument was 
heard by Judge Haight, of the New York Supreme Court 
on an application made by Attorney-General Russell for a 
writ of mandamus to compel the New York Centra] & Hud- 
son River, and the New York, Lake Erie & Western com- 
panies to receive all freight offered and forward the same 
without delay, in compliance with their obligations as com- 
mon carriers. The arguments were not completed on 
Wednesday. 

New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The brakemen 
and yardmen of the Eastern Division have asked the com- 
pany to restore the 10 per cent. which was taken from their 
wages several years ago. 

Messrs, Drexel, Morgan & Co. have made an arrangement 
with the company to extend, at 414 per cent., for 40 years 
from their maturity, the third mortgage bonds of the New 
York and Erie Railroad Company, which mature on March 
1, 1883. The present holders of the bonds have the option 
to extend their bonds without cost by a eee the same 
with Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & Co, for that purpose prior 
to Dec. 31, 1882. The total outstanding issue is $4,852,000. 
This is a similar negotiation to those previously made by the 
same company for the extension of the second and fourth 








mortgages of the New York & Erie Railroad Company, which 
were extended at 5 per cent., and are now selling at 111 and 
108 respectively. 


‘ 

Northern_ Pacific.--On the western end of this road 
track is now laid to Cabinet Landing, Idaho, which is on 
Clark’s Fork, 283 miles from Wallula Junction, and 55 
miles from Lake Pend d’Oreille. 

On the eastern end the tracklayers are 186 miles west of 
Glendive and 28 miles west of the late terminus at Gray’s 
Bluff, Montana. The gradingis done for 130 miles further. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—Receiver Douglas’ report to the 
Court for June is as follows: 


hs x iccncon bears deanbene .¢.cepaeesa $123,009 
Receipts from all SOurCeS..... 6. cc ecec sce ccenseccccecces 379 060 
ttc cs apie pake Snakes gt beckitepnssisnanekeneteasl $512,069 
PN oR Boiss, ohn doicns <bebd0ns bases eaciusbiadee: ax 268,614 
SIE Bios accale cnscacndkevecsscabiaeecisvaauad $243,455 


The receipts exceeded the disbursements by $110,446 for 
the month. 


Pennsylvania & Martin’s Creek.—At the annual 
meeting, July 18, a report was read showing that favorable 
progress had been made. It was expected that the entire 
work of construction of the road, which extends from Mar- 
tin’s Creek to Bangor, on the Belvidere division of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, would be completed this year. It is 
hoped to have trains running by January next. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh.—Track on the extension of 
this road is now laid to Tarport, Pa., 18 miles southward 
from the old terminus at Salamanca, N. Y. Buta short 
distance remains to reach Bradford. 

There has been some excitement over the stock of this 
company, and various reports have been current. One re- 
port was that the buying was for the Wabash interest, 
another that the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western wanted 
to secure control, still another being that a joint purchase 
by the two companies was intended. 


St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute.—In the suit of this 
company, Judge Drummond of the United States Circuit 
Court decides that the lease executed with the Indianapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad Company and the second guarantee 
contract dated Sept. 11, 1867, are valid and binding, but 
that the liability of each guaranteeing company (the Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, and Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis) is one-third instead of one-half, 
because they never released the other, the Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati & Lafayette Company. The injunction in force 
iscontinued. The amount of rental overdue now amounts 
to about $500,000. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—The follow- 
ing statement is published for the half year ending June 30: 





RIE ai cain wees: or8edriccadbaphiwas cng lets $3,231,302.76 
ROMO GING pines ncn. n sco eresecieseesececognne 1,583,337.98 

TR ii ii ig os Skee Vil eka ts $1,647,964.78 
Interest on divisional bonds... ............ 762,595 


$ 
Interest on general consolidated bonds.... 250, 





— 1,012,595.00 





~ $635,369.78 

During the first six months of the year the traffic on this 
road a usually much lighter than that of the last six 
months. 


Saratoga, Mt. McGregor & George.—Track is now 
all Jaid on this road and regular trains begin running in a 
few days from Saratoga, N. Y.. to Mt. McGregor, 101 
miles. The terminus is on a hill 800 ft. above the generai 
level of the surrounding country, and the company there 
owns 1,000 acres of land, which is to be laid out as a park, 
and a hotel built. The road ascends the mountain by a 
grade of 211 ft to the mile; its sharpest curve is one of 24 
degrees. 


Savannah, Florida & Western.—Surveys are being 
made for a branch of this road from Quitman, Ga., south- 
west to Monticello, Fla., about 30 miles. 


Savannah & Tybee. —This company has been organized 
to build a railroad from Savannah, Ga., along the south 
side of the Sevannah River to the sea shore on Tybee 
Island. The distance is about 18 miles. 


Scioto Valley.—At the special meeting in Columbus, O., 
July 14, the stockholders voted unanimously to authoriz2 
the extension of the road from Columbus to Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., and to authcrize the issue of $5,000,000 new stock and 
the execution of a consolidated mortgage for $7,500,000, in 
which all the present indebtedness is to be merged. The 
new stock and bouds are to be issued to pay for the exten- 
sion. 


Southern Pacific.—On the branch from Mohave, Cal., 
to the Colorado River, which is to connect with the Atlantic 
& Pacific road, the track is laid for 31 miles eastward from 
Mohave, and the graders are some 20 miles further out. 


Union Pacific.—The following statement has been pub- 
lished for the balf-year ending June 30: 
1882, 1881. 


Inc. or Dee. P.e. 
Miles worked...... 3,677 3,446 I. 233 6.9 





Gross earnings... $13,055,244 $10,553,681 I. $2,301,563 23.8 
Expenses.... ..... 6,955,384 56,911,007 [. 1,044,377 17.7 


Net earnings... $6,099,860 $4,642,674 I. $1.457,186 331. 
Fixed charges.... 3,396,000 3,437,505 D. 41,505 1.2 

Surplus... ...... $2,703,860 $1,205,169 1. $1,498,691 124.3 

The expenses were 55 per cent. of earnings this year, and 
56 per cent. last year. The surplus for the half-year is 
equivalent to 4.4 per cent. on the stock. 


Victoria Furnace.—This railroad is now completed 
from the Chesapeake & Ohio at Goshen, Va., to the new 
Victoria Furnace, 114 miles, and thence to the iron ore beds 
on the Abrams estate, 10 miles. The section from Goshen 
to the furnace was built last year. The road and furnace are 
owned by the Iron & Steel Association of Virginia, an 
English company. The road was built for the purpose of 
carrying iron ore, but itis also used for passengers, the ter- 
minus being only about two miles from the Rockbridge 
Alum Springs. 


Virginia Railroad Projects.—The following is a list 
of the new charters granted by the Virginia Legislature at 
its last session : 

Allegheny Extension, to run from any point on the Rich- 
mond & Allegheny west of Lynchburg to the West Vir- 
ginia line; with authority to consolidate with the Richmond 
& Allegheny and any company in West Virginia. 

East River, to build branches of the Norfolk & Western 
in Giles, Tazewell, Buchanan and Dickinson counties; with 
authority to consolidate with the Norfolk & Western. 
Farmville & Staunton River, from Farmville to the 
Staunton River at Brookneal. 

Fauquier & Bapeehanace, from a point on the Vir- 


oe 








ginia Midland to et ge in Rap nnock County. 
Henrico, from Hungary on the Richmond, Fredericks- 
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burg & Potomac to James River, with extension to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. This is a coal road. 

Iron Belt, from Buchanan to the narrows of New River, 
witb branches to mines. 

James River & Blackwater, from Janes River at Burwell 
Bay to Proctor’s Bridge cn the Blackwater in Isle of Wight 
County, with branches. This is a lumber road. 

Massanutten & North Mountain, from Strasburg or River- 
ton by New Market and Brock’s Gap to the West Virginia 
line, with branches. 

Norfolk & Cincinnati, to run from Wytheville or Emory 
to the Kentucky line and a vonnection with any line in <en- 
tucky or North Carolina. 

Richmond & Louisville, consolidation of Richmond & 
Southwestern, and Kentucky & Ohio, to run from Ports- 
mouth to the Kentucky line, with branches. 

South Atlantic & Ohio, re-organization of Bristol Coal & 
Iron Railroad; to run from Bristol to New River and Ken- 
tucky line, with branches. 

Virginia Coal & Iron Co., to build roads or branches from 
Norfolk & Western, and South Atlentic & Ohio, in Lee, 
Wise, Scott, Buchanan, Dickenson, Russell, Tazewell and 
Washington counties, to reach mines. 

Virginia Iron Trunk, to run from Botetourt County by 
Bickley’s Mills, Salt Works, Clinch River and Big Moccasin 
Gap to the Tennessee line, with power to extend road to 
Lexington and to build branches. 

Virginia & West Virginia, to run from Alexandria by 
Winchester, to the West Virginia line, in Frederick or Shen- 
andoah counties, with branches. . 


Western North Carolina.—The work of renewiug the 
ties and rails on the old part of the road is making steady 
progress, and most of it will be finished this season, The 
work of ballasting is also going on steadily. The trouble- 
some Mud Cut is being widened and gradually reduced to 
order, and the sharp curve near its mouth has been changed, 
making & much easier approach. On the Ducktown Branch 
the grading is about done tothe Cowee Tunnel, 60 miles from 
Asheville, and the convict force has been put to work on 
the tunnel. Track is now laid to a point five miles beyond 
Pigeon River and 21 miles from Asheville, and is advancing 
steadily. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie.—Work is well advanced on 
the entrance of this road into Toledo, and trains will be able 
to enter the city as soon as the bridge is completed. 

On the southeastern end of the road, track is now laid to 
Zoar, O., 12 miles southward from the late terminus at Mas- 
sillon, leaving about five miles to complete the line to Canal 
Dover, where connection will be made with the Cleveland & 
Marietta road. 





ANNUAL REPORTS. — 


The following is an index to the aunual reportsof railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the present volume of the Railroad Gazette : 


Page. Pome. 
Alabama Great Southern.......1% Litide Rock & Ft. Smith.... ... 310 
Alabama Minor Railroads.. .. 41 Long Island.............+-s0ee+0+ 
Allegheny Valley........... 264 Louisville, Cin. & Lexington... 54 
Atchison, Topeka & S F........ 26% Louisville, New Alb. & Chi......142 
Baltimore & Potomac...... ...3869 Manchester & Lawrence. ...... 340 
Bangor & Piscataquis....... . Massachusetts Minor R. Rs..... 
Boston, Concord & Montreal Mexican Central .. ..........:- 
Boston & Lowell....... Michigan Central........... 287, 2 
Mil., Lake Shore & Western... .403 
Minnesota R. R. Commissioner 54 
Mississippi & Tennessee 41 
Missouri Pacific 00's 000 008000 
Montpelier & Wells River...... 4: 
Natchez, Jackson & Col coo An 
“6t New Haven & Northampton... 100 



















Bur., Cedar Rapids & No....... 
Camden & Atlantic.............. 
Canada Southern............... 
Canadian Governm’t R'reads. .12 
Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley.....3' 
Central lowa .. 14 
Central, of New Jersey....... 


5Pke 
SSnrnce 







EE 


Central Pacific.... .........0000- 217 New London Northern......... 
Charlotte, Col. & Augusta...... 23 N. Y., Lake Erie & Western..... bs) 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... .... 157,159 N. Y.,N. Haven ¢* Hartford 6 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal 


.420 N. Y., Ontario & Western. 
.5%4 N. Y., Pennsylvania & Ohi 190 
pumas 141 N. Y., Susquehanna & West....206 
Chicago, Bur. & Quincy....217,223 Norfolk & Western.... .......++ 55 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul.175,286,206 Northeastern (S. C.).........+++5 55 
Chicago, R’k I'd & Pacific..310, 420 Northern Central... .........++ 125 
Chicago, St. P., Minn. & Om.19v,279 Northern (New Hampshire)....344 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton.. 7) Ogdensb’g & 1. Champlain..... 386 
Cin., Ind., St. L. & Chicago.... “86 Oregon & California........... 404 
Cin., New Orleans & Tex, Pac 71 Oregon Ry. & Navigation Co....,.426 
Cleve., Col., Cin. & Indianapo..245 Pacific Mau Steamship Co...... stv 
Cleve , Tuscarawas Vy. & Wh..190 Panama............cssee00 - sees 217 





PRET Sisasis, atexset caplyes 










Columbia & Greenville.......... 7 Pennsylvania & N. Y.. 100 
Columbus, Hocking Vy. & Tol..222 Pennsylvania Railroad. .157 
ee, SR re 339 Pensacola & Atlantic... 246 
Connecticut River............+. 70 Pensacola & Perdido.... 824 
Consolidation Coal Co.......... TOD PWCRSED <cncsccscccscess o6e a 





Cumberland Valley........ > i ee 
ND sitb tansinwatesenareneesé 54 Philadelphia & Reading......7 
Delaware & Hudson Canal, 101,176 Philadelphia, Wil. & Balt....... % 







Delaware, Lacka. & West...... 71 Pittsburgh & Castle Shannon. .142 
Del., Lack. & W. Leased Lines.340 Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. L .262 
Delaware Western.............. 41 Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.. ..... 23 
Denver & Rio Grande....... 71, 344 Portland & Ogdensburg......... 96 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge...... . 101 Portland & Rochester... 126 
Detroit, Grand Haven & Mil...404 Providence & Worcester 246 


Eastern R. R. Association. 281 Queen Anne's & Kent... .. 386 
Eureka & Palisade ¢ ichmord, Fred. & Potomac .,.216 
PISCHDURE. ..000cccccccccccccceces 40 Rochester & Pittsburgh ....... 6 
eee =6—F. lk 
Grand Rapids & Indiana. 324 St. Louis & San Francise 
Grand Trunk.............. 222 St. Paul & Duluth..... 

Great hobs ty iach waieeie’ 280 Sandy Rive 

t. 





Hannibal Joseph... . ....176 Savannah, 
Han. J’n., Hanover & Gettysb’g.324 South Carolina..... ............. 
en. Orr 195 


South Carolina Minor R’rds.... 
Houston, East & West Texas...19) Sussex ° 

Houston & Texas Central...... 126 Troy & Greenfield... 
Huntingdon & B'd. Top Mt.... LOL Union Pacific .. .... 
Illinois Central............ 95, 125 U.S. Rolling Stock Co eee 
Indiana, Bloom. & West .. .... 4'2 Utiea & Black River........... 7 
Indianapolis & St. Louis........04 Vermont Valley .............+ 408 
Iowa Minor Railroads........ 11 Virginia Midland........... ... 142 
Junction & Breakwater... 345 Virginia& Truckee. . ‘> 160 
Kan. City, Ft. Scott & Gulf 5 Wabash, St L. & Pavifle...194, 218 
Kentucky Central.......... 5 Western Maryland.............. 7 













Knox & Lincoln ..... .. 2 Western R. R. Association..... BN 
Lake Shore & Mich. So ....271, 279 Wilmington & Northern. .......436 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co..126 Worcester & Nashua ..... 55 
Lehign Valley....,......... 41, 100 Wisconsin Central........ ....370 


United New Jersey. 


The property of this company, which is leased to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, consists of 117.76 miles 
of main line owned ; 30.60 miles of main line leased ; 23.80 
miles of branches owned ; 256.71 miles of branches leased ; 
the Delaware & Raritan Canal, 44 miles, and its branch, 22 
miles ; in all 428.87 miles of railroad and 66 miles of canal, 
besides the ferries across the Hudson River. The —- y 
owns a large and controlling interest in all its leased lines, 
and also owns a controlling interest in other lines not in- 
cluded in the report, The figures below are from the re- 
ports of the company and the State Director to the Comp- 
troller of New Jersey for the year 1881. 

The capital account is as follows : 

Stock . $21,090,400 





Cost of property............-..0. eer 
sae in leased and other auxiliary 
SR San RES 4 Re ee 





212,070 








Bcceas Of property « «..o.2062 2025, 02 percedovsrdece $1,190,767 
The funded debt consists of various issues, all corey 
er cent. interest, except a bond for $100,000, held by the 
tate.of New Jersey, which bears 7 per cent. 





The investment in leased and auxiliary lines is made up of 
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stocks owned costing $4,659,309; nent costing $59,850, 
and advances made amounting to $1, 830,686. 

The account with the lessee for improvements and addi- 
tions to property, from the date of the lease to Dec. 31, 
is as follows: 





I ods cet kcbden shane ann $5,918,670.12 
NE Cet cedar acca sss) veces. 25-0040 v.05 999,863.65 
Harsimus ve ve improvement, construction......... 2,237,580.56 
real estate and — 
a wes tha eedkan cae . 674,583.00 
ON ike Petia aie beau aad bh uhs ss 8s heae eee , $9,830,697.33 
Sale of bonds. etc........-..........0-5 $5,933, 398.93 


United N. J. stock issued to lessee.... 2 800, ‘000.00 
——_——_——._ 8, 733,398.93 


Balance due to lessee .... ...........00..0008- $1,097,298.40 

The expenditures during 1881 were as follows, New con- 
struction, additional tracks, etc., $636,382.91; real estate, 
$108.421,41; Barsimus Cove real estate, $50,000; Harsi- 
mus Cove construction, $111,808.68; total, $206,613.00 

The Harsimus Cove improvement is the freight terminus 
on the Hudson River. 

The traffic for the year, as reported by the lessee, was 
as follows: 


Pas’engers carried................... - c Mae teres 9,122,146 
Passenger-miles...... Einbberddianecckiisense recend 197,366,974 
Tons carried 
I ihe wien ano sain aids aside avec ety se eK 7,388,955 
SES ck Own hatas Red oh o6G oaks AK es Hs see be 1,710,188 
Ton-miles : 
Lela a i ES LEE a ee en 480,995,398 
DUG tata 65 sokebaemanes X<.eKNS” ava waddew ss 68,981,905 


The average receipt per passenger- mile was 2,047 cents ; 
cost, 1,502 cents; net receipt, 0.545 cent. The average 
receipt per ton-mile was 1,487 cents; ost, 1,064 cents ; net 
receipt, 0.423 cent. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 











ae AE ERE ay Bao. ok aa ere 
Passengers.... badcbulals ee alors 6 Bch haus san catteakee 
Mail and express. Bid <Ghiidakancdess oe d¥s hanecate 497, 780 
PI Se act ansivccs venac «s6seanes 227,390 
I OE I 6 ois 5 oo sin ces cee sksessewees $12.481,788 
eee eee eee eee 8.578.967 | 
Net earnings ($9.100 per mile).. ................. . $3,902,821 
ee oe aa ne taeea ts adeece «+--+ $541,077 
CONE EEN g  ceaaieaccnctsesstsecocenee SQe 
-— 308,763 
Total net earnings....... ‘ $4,211,584 


The total net earnings showed s an increase over the pre- 
vious year of 888,110, or 26.5 per cent. 

The canal earnings were $8,198 per mile gross, and 
£4,678 net, the expenses being 42°94 per cent. of earnings. 

The result of the year was as follows: 


PO I os bo eS verre inca cc’ sts 4 $4,2 11,583.96 
Interest and dividends on investments............--. 210,836.46 
TD nck aiad ann cabdhh cate dvna evens ctauiadsses $4,422,420.42 


Interest on bonds, etc., Ne ‘of leased lines, other 











PU NT a a5 RE sae Litaeescwchens Saeeene 2,631,245. 16 
PNR 2 is ed ie ah eGk awa Venues nase. or 1,791.1 175.26 
Dividends paid, ‘10 per RARE CE Se ere 2094.040.00 
Apparent loss to lessee............... $302, 864, 74 


In 1880 the apparent loss to the teniadl was $1,035,398.87, 
showing a decrease of $732,444.13 last vear. 

The surplus over all charges for the year was equivalent 
to 8.49 per cent. upon the stock. 


Southern Pacific. 


This company owns two distinct lines or systems: The 
Northern Division, which is worked by the company, is a 
line frcm San Francisco to Soledad, 143 miles, with a branch 
from Carnadero to Tres Pinos, 18 miles, and the Monterey 
road, from Castroville to Monterey, 15 miles, making 176 
miles in all. The Southern Division extends from Huron to 
Yuma, 529 miles, with a braach from Los Angeles to Wil- 
mington, 22 miles, 551 miles in all ; it is leased to the Cen- 
tral Pacific Company. The two divisions are to be con- 
nected by an extension from Soledad to Lerdo Junction, 
160 miles. The report is for the year 1881. 

The equipment cousists of 48 engines, 76 passenger and 13 
baggage, mail and express cars, 603 box and 350 flat cars, 
206 service cars. 

The general account is as follows : 















































a 
rs 
= 
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Rowknern, & San Pablo Div 


California Pacific Div.+. 174; 10 
3acramento Div.+..... 119 44 
truckee Div.+ 28 
Humboldt Div.}. 22 


Salt Lake Div.+ . 29 
Ore gon Div. a 5 6 
Stockton & C ne 49 3 





Visalia Div. ../ 157) 17 .! 
Tulare Div.+.... 23, 63,506 
los Angeles, Sar Diego & 
Wilm. Divs.+......... oe 
Yuma Div +..... 
SS ee 
Tucson Div.+ 





2 61,112 
92,247 


082 33. 





Kl Paso & Rio Gr'de Divs.+ 31 3,124 
Chesapeake & Ohio, E’n Div . 69 2654 Pas 

ae ton Div. oa | 227 58 3,020 30.00 wanes 

Lexington Div 45, 00, 


Chi. & Eastern ma. Main Line+ 
Terre Haute Di 
‘leveland & Pitts gh*.. 

Dela., Lacka. & Western, 
Bloomsburg 1 oe 

trie & Pittsburgh*. . 

#rand Rapids & Ind..Main L'e 
Cin , Rich. & Ft. W ayne 








Ulinois —. Chicago Div. ¥ 
a SS eee 16 19,412 
North Div. eneas 60 129,236 


Springficld Div. 
Iowa Div 
Jeff., Madison & Indianap. a 
Kan. City, St. Jo. & Coun. BL) 247 48 
Laffe Shore & ia Southern, 
Buffale Div.: : 86, 184,855 2,137 34.84 





4 2 
43 117.915 2742 | Oe, 
120,259 45.10, 























OO SN See ee 128; 273,914, 2,129, 31.16.......| 2 
Toledo Div.+ RE SER ris: OEE: 94' 190,038) 2.021) 27.81! ...... 
Mich’ Southern Div.¢.. .| 328! § ; 36.05 108.00 
Little K’k, Miss. Riv. &7 14 





62.00 
Louisv'e & Nas etait 
Second Div., 
Memphis Div. wate 
Nash. & Decatur Div.**....": 
South & North Ala**......... 





as. 
sh., First Div. ad 





Mobile & Montgomery** ee 30 
St. en eRe 33 

Hen. & Nash. Div.#...! 39 
ak Orleans Div.** ; ‘ 24 
Pensacola & Selma Divs.* . 82 


Louisv., Cin. & Lexington**| 225 38 


Marquette, Hough. & Ont..... 
N. Y., Pa. & O., Eastern Div..}225 78 
EE cancnc vaccicecess 197, 52 
Mahoning Div............... 53 


No. Cent., Fl. & Can. 
Ohio Central... 
Pennsylv. ania, N. 
Amboy Div.++ . 
Belvidere Div.++ 
Philadelphia Div.++ 
OD oS ee 
Altoona Div.++...... 
Pittsburgh Div.++.. 
Tyrone Div.++...... we 
West Penn. Div.++............ 
| Lewistown Div.++ 
| Bedford Div.++.. 
Frederick Div.++ a ees 
Monongahela Div Sis atone 
Phila., Wil x Baltimore, 
Me uryland Div.+ 98 68 








8| 32.99)....... 
3,549) 3208 39.92| 0.7: 
196,205] 2,887 41.83)... 





Central Div.++ . 87) 18) 38,047) 2,164) 37.63)....... 

Delaware Div.++ 97 20 84, 008} 1,700) 42.48). ...... 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago, 

BREE BIE nec coccenseseces 4°83, 178) 500, 507| 2,796) 35.81).......| 15.4 

io eae 280/129) 448) 586) $,477| 31.75)...... « 16.5 
Pitts., Cin. & St. Louis, H 

Little Miami Div.* .. 197) 40 144,748) 

P., C., & St. L. Div. * Gx 


Pg Bee ee 
Month of March: 

Chesapeake & Ohio ....... 
Year ending March 3 

Chicago, Rock Island ze Pac 1,365 296 9,970,423 





0/140} 386,168} 





| 

* Five empty cars rated as three loaded ones. 

+Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour; helping engines, 
actual distance run. 

+ Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour. 





ER aciwdvapescens ASteraces censdeseanscesneseamose se $36,763,900 § Fuel not estimated. 

ae ta asincoaes. abet hntdausidvetesuscuosse’ - 28,483,000 | Two empty cars rated as one loaded one. 

BOOOUMEB, GBB. ooo cesses rat eheadeiutaheneascs bee 1,817,451 | * Three empty cars rated as two loaded ones 

CUI ae ne ty csacscnecensoaues 503,463 E = a : 
a hy gate oe ea : $67,567,814 | | El a in 1880, and work is now well advanced on the } 

Road and property...... AOS RO SR Re ie eT: $64, "947! 583 | further extension from El Paso to San Antonio, about 600 

DRE Coys cc cadens: veecasancusoume 2 en 818 | miles. 

MI Sirs Oak its aN oe nx ovine d 053.1 a oMvapt «veee gee te ae 8,202 

GEE oS Sir tested | eawccxeaudd sp sadeceuseaes Ayeni 





The bonds are all first-mortgage 6 per cent. bonds, issued | 
in series as the road progressed. 

The Monterey Railroad, nominally leased, is substantially 
owned by this company. 

The traftic of the Northern Division was as follows: 


I or tee cre Riad sie laked Gives okie gtadesse 475,598 | 
I sudicientnel-cbbbicoetecss cashesasecend 480,133 
EY oo vccc cng dbalnctnccies cakesacnoerers . 16,931,395 
RE Si Soir aioe winds. dp nv aescdsvev comes 263,544 
CIID Fe rae sac eth Sic cas swtencseesencsnand 18,611,167 


This division has a considerable local and suburban traffic 
out of San Francisco. . 

The earnings of the Northern Division for the year were 
as follows: 














1880. Ine. or Dec. P. c. 
I in5 cecieesniix $541,267 I. 7,591 16.2 
Passengers 425,212 I. 50,231 11.8 
Other... pas a 506 «1.8 
TES spcnsee sea $994,196 I. $138.328 13.9 
Expenses ddl, 430 I. 254,795 46.2 

Net earnings......... $326,299 $442.7 D. $116,467 * 
Sones earn. per. mile. . 6,435 5.649 58 786 13.9} 
aces 1,854 2.516 D. 662 26.3 | 

Por cent. of exps. . 71.2 53.5 1 15.7 


The gross earnings of this division show a véry consider- 
able increase. 

The income account was as follows: 
Net earnings Northern Division... 
Rental Southern Division. 


$336,299.59 | 
| 2,303,421.19 





RASS Py Se a AY eS a ee $2,629, 720. 78 
a ne net . .$1,723,650.00 
hn DB ais 6 Achaea ee ps9 43 509 20,400.00 
Other pay IE as. Peeters srcctnaces 174,445.81 


————- 1,918, 495.81 


RMN: IRS Foie nn cide soso ubewncdaasas ~ $711, 224.97 

During the year work was begun on a branch from 

Mohave, on the Southern Division, to the Colorado River, 
about 250 miles. 


The extensions of the Southern Division were finished to ! 


Vicksburg & Meridian. 


| This company, which has recently been reorganized by 
agreement between the company and the holders of its 
| securities, owns a road from Vicksburg, Miss., to Meridian, 

{140 miles, with an extension to the levee in Vicksburg, 2 
miles. The report is for 13 months ending March 31 | 
last. 

The President’s report of the reorganized company says 
that by reference to the report of the Reorganization Com- | 
mittee it will be seen that all of the old outstanding bonds of 
the company, excepting $12,100, have been surrendered, 
and are now deposited with the Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Company. The company has issued new securities, as pro- 
vided in the plan of reorganization, as follows: $1,000,000 
first mortgage, 6 per cent., 40 years, gold bonds; $1,100,000 
second-mortgage bonds, with interest at 3 per cent. for two 
years, 4 per cent. for two years, 5 per cent. for one year, | 
| and 6 per cent. for 35 years; $1,920,000 third-mor tgage in- 
| come bonds, with interest at 7 per cent., if earned; $1,937,- | 
189 preferred stock; $3,957,100 of common stock. Of the 
above, there were sold for the purpose of providing funds 
for improvements and equipment, $245,000 first-mortgage 
bonds, $22,000 second-mortgage bonds, and $400,000 pre- 
ferred stock. 

The proceeds of these with the assessments paid by old 





. | stockholders on the common stock, realized the sum of $537,- 


|639. There has been expended for new construction and 
equipment $417,995, of whichsum the Reorganization Com- | 
| mittee advanced $414,637. Thereis yet remaining : 
In the hands of the Committee. aot 
| Unexpended from the earnings of the past fiscai year.. 84,512 | 


| Total amount $164, 762 
| This will be expended the ensuing - year for additional im-| 
| provements on the road. The successful completion of the 
reorganization has reduced the annual fixed charges for 
interest on the bonded debt for the next three years to an 
rage of about $100,000, from over $210,000—which the | 
company has never been able to pay under previous man- | 
agement. The interest on the new first and second-mort- | 
gage bonds has been paid out of net earnings. 
Owing to the change of date of the fiscal year, as pro- 








LOCOMOTIVE RETURNS, APRIL, 


Master Mechanics of all American railroads are invited to send us their monthly returns for this table. 
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Allegheny Valley, River Div.* 139) 37, 86,278 20.07 4.00) 22.99) 6.973, 0.852) 6.69 4.45) 0.61 ...... 6.54 18.29) .. 
Low Grade Div.*............ 20| 23 ; 17.60 2.50! 2 22.20) 31480 0.798) 4.00, 4.50) 0.70)...... 6.50 14.20). ....] - 
Buffalo, Pitts. & w estern*...| 174] 20 ‘| 21.24 3.20 10.30) 3.659 2.666) 8.54 4.85! 0.5401... 5.38 19.33] 1.70 
Sentral Pacific, Western Div.+| 200) 30 15.98 os r 57 ¢ 7.93, 28.82) 6.25 
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0.50 . 11.90) 1.03) 41.20 
3.70 0.60)... 5,69 13.40) 1.03)1 20 
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2.40 490) 0.50....... 6.20 138.00).. nae 


8.30 4.90) 0.40. - 480 13.40 
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BML! 16.75 3.240) 1.27 95 i; -68) 1, 
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4.15 14.83 4.410) 1,410 46 645 20.75) 1, 
4.13, 13.31) 2,830) 1.500 “7 5.79 20.84; 1. 
5.21, 15.11 3.080 1.680 15 ‘ 17.44) % 
3.84] 14.57) 3.200) 1.23) .30 14.47! 
2.73] 14.34) 5.650) 1.450 7 16.72 
4 96] 19.06) 3.580) 1.030 97 17.71 | 
2.75) 19.29 5.970! 2.150 17 16.51; 2.85) 1 
4.70) 14.08, 3.610] 1.320 Y 16.42) 2.20 

28.24 18.43) 4.25 
16.55) 2.05 
17.90, 1.92 
16,34! 2.12 
17.49 1.80 
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oe ekes 440 7,50) 0.70 
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| | 
| 6.40) 17.60 2.407 | 0.925) 3.09 4.18) 0.70 
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0.61 19.32) 2.15)2 00 
6.21) 22.12 2,000] 1.210) 9.60 4.39) 0.53 24.48 1.20/2.70 
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Mag: cone J engines allowed 6 miles per hour; five empty cars 
ge ones. 

++ Engineers’, firemen ‘sand w ipers’ wages not included in cost. 

The ton of coal is 2,000 Ibs., unless otherwise noted; 25 bushels 
counted to the t 

Repairs seneraily include all shop expenses. 


vided m the by-laws of the company adopted at the lest 


annual meeting, the business of the road for thirteen months 
ending March 31, 1882, has been reported as follows : 


Gross earnings ($3,879 per mile). . $550,838 


Expenses (68.0 per cent.)......... .....eseeee- 374,680 
Net earnings ($1,241 yen Ic hd: his. 1 pchinaaighass-s $176,158 
I nn ee vl taals cna cunsalmicncateacnianss 90,250 
PUNO is Fo ccho va cwae bu cuka> Gasiduel wabecdbiean-c $85,908 


For the same period in the preceding year the gross earn- 
ings were $480,778, showing an increase last year of 
$70,060, or 14.6 per cent. 

The surplus earnings were placed to the credit of con- 
struction account, to be used for putting the road in good 
order. 


Louisville & ‘Nashville. 


The following preliminary statements for the fiscal year 
ending June 30 have been published. Comparisons are 


| made with the completed report of the previous year. 


The earnings for the year were as follows. 


1881-82. 1880-81. Increase. P.c. 


Earnings... . seis a $11,953,825 -_ ot 651 $1,042,174 9.6 
rere 7,414,067 3,132 700,935 10.4 








Net earnings. $4.539, 758 $4,198,519 $341,239 ‘81 


Gross earn, per | mile... ¥ 6,146 5,930 216 3.6 
Net ae 2,334 2,282 52 2.3 
Per cent, of exps...... 62.0 6L.5 0.5 


The income account for the yer was as follows : 


Net earnings as above... 
Other income 














MEERA Si hSaceEeidene MoaESd. Sekceseneueasnees $4,792, B56 56 
Interest and rentals ...... .......... ere 744,540 
re ode 309,660 

4,054,200 

FEL Tere 6.5 de. 0enie cue $738,156 
February. divide Py ee OO $543,900 
Estimated share of loss on Georgia lease.. 110,000 653,900 

TOMRAOR; MOTI iss 5 ib 6 ico ck Soeccdnddede $84,256 


The board has decided to pass the August dividend, on 
account of the small balance thus shown, and the unex- 
pectedly small earnings in June. 











Pll SIO ee. 































































